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Tempo in Rhythmic Speech Education 
By Marte K. Mason, M.A. 


Assistant Professor of Speech and Visual Hearing 
Assistant Director, Speech and Hearing Clinic 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


AND 
Marcaret Gorpon Bricut, M.A. 


Instructor in the Indianola School for the Deaf 
Columbus, Ohio 


INTRODUCTION 


HERE exists in the minds of educators of the deaf a con- 

fusion as to the exact meaning of what is known as 
“Rhythm Work” in our schools. In July 1924 at a meeting 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf, Dr. E. A. Gruver, then superintendent of 
the Iowa School, opened a round-table discussion on this 
subject. Dr. Gruver’s address sums up so completely the 
questions asked by many educators and psychologists con- 
cerning rhythmic education of the deaf that it merits an 
exact quotation: 


Are we definitely settled in our minds as to just what constitutes 
rhythm as practised in our schools today? If you go among the 
schools and ask to see the rhythm work you will find in one school a 
group of children trying to “sing” “My Country, ’Tis of Thee” to the 
piano; in another school a group of children saying in unison, “Ba, 
ba, Black Sheep” and sometimes a pupil or teacher singing it at the 
same time, and in still another school you are shown a physical exer- 
cise, such as folk dancing or calisthenics, with little or no voice or 
instrument accompaniment. Is “rhythm” a singing exercise for deaf 
children, a concert exercise, a calisthenic exercise set to music, some- 
thing like the “daily dozen,” an articulation drill exercise, or a com- 
bination of two or more of these elements? If the latter, what is the 
purpose? Are we trying to improve speech by rhythm, are we trying 
to develop the physical side of the child through rhythm, or are we 
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simply having a more or less pleasing exercise in rhythm? I think we 
are on dangerous ground if we are not very careful as to names, aims 
and results.’ 

Such criticism deserves the attention of all teachers of 
rhythm. It leads to the supposition that the aim of this work 
is too general, that too much stress has been placed on sing- 
ing songs to an accompanying piano, etc., instead of cor- 
relating rhythm of speech with musical vibratory stimuli. 

One of the outstanding criticisms from psychologists is 
that of Dr. Max F. Meyer,’ a research professor of psychol- 
ogy who has made experimental studies of the deaf in this 
country. He questions the practicability of teaching the deaf 
to keep time to music; he fails to recognize the significance 
of musical vibration in establishing motor co-ordination in 
preparation for speech. 

Often it is the teacher of rhythmic speech herself who is 
greatly responsible for so much confusion concerning its 
purpose. She fails to apply the principles of speech to her 
work, due to lack of definite knowledge or to a misdirected 
attempt to provide entertainment for the visitor. Frequently 
the validity of rhythmic speech education is questioned by 
the school authorities themselves, whose unfamiliarity with 
the fundamentals of speech and music accounts for their 
lack of understanding of its rightful place in the curriculum. 

However, it may be assumed that development of rhyth- 
mic speech is the ultimate aim of most teachers and school 
authorities. Examination of the literature on this subject 
seems to substantiate this fact, namely, that the general 
confusion lies not so much in the aim of rhythmic education 
but in what constitutes that aim. If rhythmic speech is the 
aim, our first consideration should be what constitutes the 
speech rhythm of hearing individuals. 

The important question seems to be—What then do we 
mean by rhythmic speech education? Scripture says,’ 


* Volta Review, January 1925 (vol. 27, no. 1) p. 48 

*Meyer, Max F., “Fitting Into a Silent World.” University of 
Missouri Studies, vol. 9, no. 2, April 1934, pp. 70-73. 

*Scripture, E. W.., “The Elements of Experimental Phonetics,” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1902, pp. 517-518. 
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Two tones of the same quality with equal energies and durations 
but of different pitches are alternated with no silence between them. 
The result is a “rhythm of pitch.” 

Two tones of the same quality, duration and pitch, but of differ- - 
ent energies, can be used to produce a “rhythm of intensity.” When the 
duration, pitch and energy are the same but the quality different (as 
in tones from two different musical instruments, or from two different 
voices), the result is a “rhythm of quality.” A “rhythm of duration” 
is also a fundamental form arising when the tones are of different 


lengths. . 
D.8. MacColl says,* 


Now sounds, and therefore syllables, may differ from one another 
or agree with one another in the following respects: 

1. Length (called in speech “quantity”) 

2. Intensity (called in speech “accent” or “stress’’) 

3. Pitch (...in Latin accentus) 

4. “Colour” or “quality” (in speech “vowel-and-consonant values’) 

Rhythm must, therefore, be constituted by a recurrence of one or 
more than one of these. 


Thus far in teaching speech to the deaf greater attention 
has been focused upon, and greater progress accomplished 
in, the formation and development of vowel and consonant 
sounds. Too often the result is monotonous, measured, mean- 
ingless speech. It is here that the work of the special teacher 
of rhythm begins. She is responsible for the development of 
the four basic elements of speech: Pitch, duration, intensity 
and quality. Tempo, although not an element of rhythm 
must be included, since change in one or more of these ele- 
ments affects the tempo and vice versa, according to mean- 
ing. On this point William Thomson says,°* 

There is tempo, meaning speed or rate of progress, which by its 
changes may cause modification of time and rhythm, but forms no 
element of either. 

These four elements should therefore constitute the basis 
of so called “rhythm work” in all schools for the deaf if 
intelligible, fluent speech is to be part of the educational 
equipment of the child who does not hear. 

The importance of rhythm in speech education can hardly 
be overestimated. By change in one or more of the rhythm 


*MacColl, D. S., “Rhythm in English Verse, Prose and Speech.” 
Essays and studies by members of the English Association, Vol. V. 
Collected by Oliver Elton. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 1914, p. 26. 

5 Thomson, William, “The Rhythm of Speech,” Glasgow Maclehose, 
Jackson and Co., 1923, p. 37. 
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elements speech acquires its meaning. The normal child 
hears these changes, senses the emotion expressed, and re- 
sponds accordingly. The deaf child must be given definite 
rhythm patterns to take the place of these emotional sets, 
so as to enable him to respond meaningfully. Mere teaching 
of articulatory production of speech sounds will never de- 
velop fluent speech in those who do not hear. The child must 
receive supplementary vibratory stimuli through rhythmic 
and acoustic education. 

The vocal utterance of the deaf is characterized by va- 
rious abnormal qualities of voice and speech. One of the 
most prevalent abnormalities of what we have come to know 
as “deaf speech” is the slow tempo or rate in which they 
speak. Before we can accelerate this retarded tempo, it is 
necessary to determine the speech tempo of those who hear 
to be used as a gauge. Normal speech rate in the speech of 
the deaf may then be attempted. 

This study was begun therefore with the purpose of de- 
termining the normal speech rate of hearing individuals, 
and to compare it with that of the deaf. This was done from 
analyses of their speech as recorded on Ediphone records. 
Before entering into a description of this study it may be 
well to examine briefly the history of previous similar re- 
search, techniques and methods. 


Historica, Notes 


The origin of rhythmic vibratory stimulation in the edu- 
cation of the deaf dates back to the year 1877. It was intro- 
duced in connection with the military training at the New 
York Institution by its principal, Mr. E. H. Currier. Among 
the earliest pioneers in the use of the piano as an accom- 
paniment to speech we find the names of Mrs. Anna C. 
Hurd whose work was later carried on by Miss Pattie 
Thomason both of the Rhode Island School. Following these 
we read of Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, superintendent of the 
Maryland School, Miss Julia M. Connery, principal of Cen- 
tral Institute, Miss Irene L. Sandberg of the Illinois School, 
and others. 

The literature on the subject is confined for the most part 
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to articles written by teachers of rhythm and occur mostly 
in the ANNALS and in the Volta Review. In 1935 Miss Julia 
M. Connery and Mrs. Irene B. Young, director of the Speech 
and Hearing Nursery School, New York City, as collabo- 
rators, published an excellent book entitled “Voice Build- 
ing.” Miss Margaret 8. Kent’s pamphlet “Suggestions for 
Teaching Rhythm to the Deaf” was issued by the Maryland 
School in 1934. It is a compilation of rhythm exercises which 
have been used successfully in various schools for the deaf 
by teachers of rhythm, who offered their suggestions for 
inclusion in Miss Kent’s publication. 

While for a considerable period of time rhythm and 
acoustic education had been taught as separate subjects in 
schools for the deaf in the United States, it was not until 
the year 1928 that these phases of speech were made the 
special function of a department organized for this purpose. 
The first special department of rhythm and acoustics was 
established in the Ohio School during the superintendency 
of Dr. J. W. Jones, with Miss Marie K. Mason as director. 
The idea of establishing such a department had a twofold 
inception. It grew out of interest aroused by: 

1. A twofold demonstration by Miss Mason of rhythmic principles 
with a class of young deaf children, at the meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf in Columbus, Ohio, 
(o) “Rhythmic Speech” (phonetic principles and examples) 
(b) “Rhythmic Action” (including a percussion orchestra and 

aesthetic and pantomimic gesture) 

2. An experiment performed the previous year by Miss Mason in 
connection with her work in phonetics under the direction of Dr. 
Oscar G. Russell at Ohio State University. 

Miss Mason’s experiment was the first study that had 
been made in the development of absolute pitch perception 
in the speech of deaf children. This experiment was the sub- 
ject of a paper given by Dr. Russell at the meeting of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, in Staunton, Virginia, June 1928. Another paper 
on this subject was given by Miss Mason at the meeting of 
the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf at 
Winnipeg, Canada, June 1931. In this experiment the speech 
recordings were made on Ediphone records. 
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THE PRESENT STUDY 


Analytical Comparison of the Speech Tempo of 
Deaf and Hearing Individuals 


Aim.—The purpose of the study here reported was to de- 
termine the normal speech rate of hearing individuals and 
to compare it with the retarded speech rate of the deaf.® 

Technique——For this experiment an Ediphone was used. 
The Ediphone is a mechanical device equipped with a record 
cylindrical in form which can be set to run at variable 
speeds. This particular instrument was selected for the fol- 
lowing attributes: 

1. Its simplicity, speed and effectiveness in securing desired data. 

2. Its ability to record any voice regardless of pitch or quality. 

3. The possibility of immediately listening back to a recording for 

correction and change. 

In order to preserve constancy and accuracy in the re- 
cording of speech, the speakers were cautioned to hold the 
mouthpiece against the chin and to rest it lightly on the 
upper lip just below the nose, in order that all nasal sounds 
might not be eliminated. 

The speech was recorded at the desired speed during 
which process a slight indentation was made on the record. 
These indentations formed the basis by which the length of 
speech in seconds could be calculated. To do this the needle 
was set as though recording and the record was turned back 
by hand. The revolutions were then counted by means of a 
gauge placed just above the record. As the record revolved 
a scratching sound was emitted as long as the needle was 
in contact with the indented surface. 

The record was divided into ten equal parts and numbered 
for the convenience of calculating the exact amount of time 
in which phrases or sentences were given, within five hun- 
dredths of a second. In this experiment the speed was set, 
so that the record revolved 120 times per minute, or, stated 
in descending smaller units of measure, two revolutions per 
second, one revolution per five-tenths second, one tenth revo- 


®cf. “An Analytical Comparison of the Speech Tempo of Deaf and 
Hearing Individuals,” a thesis presented for the degree of Master of 
Arts, by Margaret Mary Gordon, Ohio State University, 1935. 
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lution per five-hundredth second. Results of these record- 
ings were entered on graph paper for comparative study. 

To clarify the results of this experiment and to render its 
use possible and practical to teachers of rhythmic education, 
it was deemed both necessary and desirable to interpret 
these results in musical notation. The metronome,’ a stand- 
ard measurement in music, was used for this purpose. It was 
set at 120, which means that there were 120 oscillations per 
minute, or two oscillations per second. With the knowledge 
of the number of seconds or divisions of a second required 
in the utterance of a phrase or sentence, it was possible to 
notate musically the exact amount of time required by each 
speaker. (See Tables IV, V, and VI.) 


PROCEDURE 


Ten conversational sentences were used. (See Table I.) 
These sentences were spoken by each subject in response to 
psychological situations dramatically recreated by the ex- 
perimenter. For example, the experimenter would say, “You 
meet a person whom you haven’t seen for a long time. You 
are surprised and pleased. How would you say ‘Good morn- 
ing,’ in response to his salutation?” Or, “A person enters the 
room. His problem doesn’t interest you. How would you re- 
spond to his ‘Good morning’?” The various situations called 
for responses of surprise, doubt, emphasis, indifference, etc. 
Table I presents as accurately as possible the meaning of 
the responses most logically expected in the situations 
created by the experimenter. 


THE SuBsEects UsEp 
Forty subjects supplied the experimental data. Twenty 
of these subjects had normal hearing and twenty either a 
total loss or serious hearing impairment. The latter were 
pupils at the Ohio School and ranged in age from twelve to 
21 years. (See Table II.) The following facts were common 
to all: 


™The metronome is an instrument for indicating and marking exact 
time in music, consisting usually of a reversed pendulum whose 
period of vibration is regulated by a shifting weight. 
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. Less than 35 sensation units of hearing 

. Acceptable speech articulation 

. Received all education in the oral department of the Ohio 
School for the Deaf 

. No previous rhythmic speech education 

. Deafness at birth or before age of two years 


TaBLE I—Svussects’ RESPONSES TO SUGGESTED SITUATIONS 


Situations 
Ne a Recreated Probable Response to 
of ‘Soh by Exper- Situations 
J amenter 
I. | Good morn- 1. Wholehearted, genuine salutation. 
ing 2. Matter of fact, non-committal. 
3. Total indifference. 
II. | I’m well, i. Statement of physical well being. 
thank you. 2. I’m well too. 
III. | I don’t know. 4. Someone else may know. 
2. Doubtful, hesitant. 
3. Indifferent. 
4. Emphatic denial. 
IV. | I think so. 1. It may be so. 
2. No one else may think so, but I 
think so. 
V. | No, I won’t i, You needn’t ask me to go. 
go. 2. You may, but I’ll not go. 
3. Firm decision not to go. 
VI. | Yes, I know. 1. You needn’t tell me. 
2. I know, but do others? 
VII. | It’s warm to- 1. A passing remark. 
day. 2. It was not warm yesterday, it 
may not be tomorrow. 
3. I agree with you. 
VIII. | I won’t tell 1. Don’t ask me. 
you. 2. Emphatic refusal. 
3. Someone else may tell you. 
4. I will tell others, but not you. 
IX. | Pll go with 1. But I’ll not go alone. 
you. 2. But I’ll not come back with you. 
3. If no one else will, I will. 
4. I won’t go with anyone else. 
X. | I won’t do it. i. A hesitant refusal. 
2. You can’t make me. 
3. Someone else may, but I won’t. 
4. Emphatic refusal. 
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The hearing subjects were selected so as to represent a 
range of ages, differences of temperament and variety of 
social experience. (See Table III.) 

DIscussION OF RESULTS 


Thirty-one graphs provided a pictorial representation 
comparing the length of time required by the speaker sub- 


TABLE []—Case Histories oF Dear Sussects! 


When 
(Age in| Nation- A Any 
ge Total | entered 
poy Deaf- Cause or school, | Health 
Months)| Parents ened Partial Py Child? 


1. | 20:3 | Amer. | No 1 | Measles | Partial ga Good | No | No 
apa 


2. 7:1 | Amer. | No 4 | Unknown] Partial | Few 
words} Good | No No 


3. | 20:3 | Serb. No 3 | Scar. Fev.| Total No Good |} No No 


4. | 12:5 | Amer. | No | 16 mo,} Flu. Total No Good | No | No 
5. | 10:3 | Amer. | No 1 | Unknown | Partial | No Good | No — 
6. | 12:6 | Amer. | Yes — | Unknown | Total Yes Good | No | No 
7. | 11:7 | Amer. | Yes — | Unknown | Total Yes Good | No | No 
8. | 13:11] Amer. | Yes — | Unknown | Total No Fair | 2 ~~ ie 
9. | 12:2 | Hung. | Yes — | Unknown | Partial | Some | Good | No No 
10. | 10:6 _ No 3 | Menin. Total Yes Good | No | No 
11. | 15:7 | Amer. | Yes — | Unknown | Total No Good | Yes | No 
12. | 18:5 | Hung. | No | 7 mo.| Typhoid | Total No Good | No No 
13. | 12:4 | Amer. | Yes — | Unknown | Total Some | Good} Yes | 3 Cousins, 
Parents 
14. | 10: 11} Ital. Yes — | Unknown | Total No Good | No | No 
15. | 15:2 | Amer. | No | 8mo.| Flu. Total Some | Good| No | No 
16. | 12:7 | Amer. | Yes| — | Inherited | Total Some | Good} No _ 
17. | 12:4 | Amer. | Yes — | Unknown} Total No Good | Yes _ = 


18. | 12:7 | Amer. | No | 18mo.{ Unknown | Partial | No Good | No No 


19. | 17:5 | Amer. | No 2 | Nervous 
Break | Total No Good | No No 


20. | 18:4 | Amer. | No | 6mo.| A fall Total No Good | No | Yes, Cous- 
ins 


1 None of these subjects had previously attended either a public school for hearing children or any 
other school for the deaf. All of them were of sound mind, and in no case were the parents related to 
one another. The experiments were conducted in the school year 1934-1935, and the ages of the sub- 
Jects are calculated as of October, 1934. 


‘ 
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SuBJEcts 


Description of personality 


A lively individual, quick in motion. Speech is always 
noticeably fast. 


An impatient, flighty individual. Speaks rapidly. 


A cheerful, vivacious person. Speaks rapidly. 


No outstanding characteristics. Speaks at-average rate. 


A precise methodical person. Speaks slowly, distinctly. 


A drowsy, inactive person. Drawls speech. 


A nervous, high-strung individual. Speech is cluttered 
and very rapid. 


A hesitant person, uncertain in decisions and actions. 
Faltering in speech. 


No outstanding characteristics in action or speech. 


An enthusiastic person. Usually speaks rapidly. 


Average in speech rate. 


Very dramatic. Pronunciation is slow and distinct. 


A dreary, inanimate person. Speaks slowly. 


No outstanding characteristics in speech. 


Talkative. Speaks rapidly in order to tell details. 


An active, wide awake, keen individual. Speaks rapidly. 


Average in actions and speech. 


A slow, easy-going, lazy person. Speech slow at all times. 


A funereal-type person. Speech is slow, unmelodic. 


Rl als 


No outstanding characteristics in speech or manner. 


jects to formulate each sentence used in this study. For lack 
of space only one graph is included here.® 

In this sample graph the sentence “It’s warm today” (See 
Table I, Sentence VII, Situation 1) is here pictured. The 


® For the complete series of graphs see “An Analytical Comparison 
of the Speech Tempo of Deaf and Hearing Individuals,” M. A. Thesis, 
the Ohio State University, 1935, pp. 23-53. 


Subject 

Cc 

D 

E 

F 
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centimeter is the unit of measurement used, four centimeters 
indicating one second of time. The graph thus indicates the 
number of seconds required by the deaf subjects to speak 
the sentence, in contrast with the number of seconds re- 
quired by the hearing subjects. The former are numbered one 
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to twenty and the latter are lettered A to T. 

The slow speech of the deaf is at once apparent in a study 
of the graph. The great difference in rate between the deaf 
speakers and the hearing speakers is also noted. There is a 
greater variance indicated in speech rate among deaf 


TaBLE 1V—RateE or SPEECH FOR THE MEDIAN DEAF AND THE 
MeEpbIAN HEARING SUBJECTS IN SYLLABLES PER BEAT AT 
METRONOME SETTING oF 120 (2 Beats PER SECOND) 


Number of Syllables per Beat 
Sentence Situation 
Hearing Subjects| Deaf Children 
3.75 1. 
2. 3.75 .55 
3 3.75 .55 
II. 1. 2. 8 
2. 2. 8 
2.5 6 
2. 
3. 3. 
4. 15 
IV 1.5 
2. 
2: 
2. 
3. 2. 8 
VI. 1.75 
2. 
Vil. 1. 2.25 6 
2. 2.35 6 
3. 2.5 9 
VIII. 2.7 7 
2.85 
3. 2.5 8 
4. 22 8 
IX. 2.65 8 
2-5 8 
3. 2.25 8 
4. 2.35 8 
x: 1. 2.65 8 
2. 2.65 8 
3. 2.65 8 
4. 2. 8 
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TABLE V—RatTE oF SPEECH FOR Most Rapid Dear AND HEARING 
SuBJEcTS IN SYLLABLES PER BEAT aT METRONOME 
Sertine 120 (2 Beats PER SECOND) 
Number of Syllables per Beat 
Sentence Situation* 
Hearing Subjects | Deaf Children 
2. 6. 2. 
EE. E. 2. 1.8 
2. y 1.3 
III. 6. 1.5 
3. 
3. 3. 2.2 
4. 2.2 
IV. 2.1 9 
4.3 9 
3. 1.6 
2. 4. 1.6 
3. 3.4 1.4 
VI. 1.5 
1.15 
VII. 4. 1.25 
2. 4. 1.25 
3. 2.8 i 
VIII. 4. 
2. 3.3 
3. 4. 1.3 
4. 1.3 
EX. E: 4. 1.3 
2. 3.1 
3. 4. 1.3 
4. 3. 1.25 
x 4, 1.3 
4. 
3. 4. 1.3 
4. 2.3 2. 
* See Table I. 
speakers than in that of the hearing. The following data are 
significant. 
1. The most rapid deaf subject spoke the sentence in 16 sec., 
while the slowest subject required 3.55 sec. 


2. The most rapid hearing speaker required 5 sec., and the slowest 
1.35 sec. 
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. The difference in rate between the slowest deaf speaker and the 
slowest hearing speaker was 2.2 sec. 

. The difference in rate between the most rapid deaf speaker and 
the most rapid hearing speaker was 1.1 sec. 

. The median deaf speaker required 2.5 sec. 

. The median hearing speaker required 9 sec. 


ao 


Taste VI—RatTE or FOR Slowest DEAF AND HEARING 
SUBJECTS IN SYLLABLES PER BEatT aT METRONOME 
Serrine or 120 (2 Beats per SEconpD) 


Number of Syllables per Beat 
Hearing Subjects| Deaf Children 


45 


Sentence Situation 


Ne | 
bod 
wean 


ou 


< 
Noe 


< 
mbo | | | 


ou 
for) 


VIII. 


IX. 


| 


II. 45 
45 
5 
5 
5 
VII. 
— 5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
55 
55 
X. 55 
6 
6 
6 
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These median speech lengths were further translated into 
musical notation. In order to do this the speech rate of the 
median deaf and median hearing subjects was reduced to 
the number of syllables given by the speakers per second, 
and then converted into the number of syllables per beat 
at metronome setting of 120 beats per minute. Table IV 
presents the number of syllables per beat at metronome set- 
ting of 120 beats per minute spoken by deaf and hearing 
subjects whose speech rate came within the median range. 

Given the number of syllables per second spoken by the 


Ficure 2—A Musicat Noration 


MUSICAL TIME VALUES SHOWING MEDIAN SPEECH RATE 
OF DEAF AND HEARING SUBJECTS 


Sentence Situation 120 METRONOME 


VII 1 2/4 @. 2/4 | 
salen 


It's warm today It's to day 


subjects, and the number of syllables per beat of the met- 
ronome, it was possible to notate musically the exact rate 
in which the median deaf and median hearing subjects 
spoke. The duration patterns, however, are a generalization 
of the rate in which the majority of subjects spoke. In other 
words, the rate of the entire phrase or sentence is deter- 
mined, not the specific duration of each syllable. A sample 
musical notation of the sentence “It’s warm today,” as pic- 
tured in the above graph is here given. Lack of space here 
again prevents the inclusion of the complete series of musi- 
cal notations.® 


Ibid., pp. 59-61. 
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Summary, Discussion, CONCLUSIONS 


“Speech Rhythm” has been sufficiently recognized by au- 
thorities of most schools for the deaf to prompt them to in- 
corporate some kind of rhythmic instruction in their cur- 
ricula. The work done, however, has been severely criticized 
by many educators and psychologists who say that the term 
“Rhythm” is too general, that it differs greatly in various 
schools, that among special teachers of rhythm there exists 
a confusion in the meaning of the term. 

It would seem, however, that the general aim is “rhythmic 
speech,” but that there is a wide difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes that aim. The relation of “rhythmic edu- 
cation” to speech should be made clear. It should include 
the factors which make up normal speech rhythm, namely 
pitch, duration, intensity, quality and tempo. These should 
constitute the basis of all rhythmic instruction in schools 
for the deaf. 

Because the speech of the deaf is characterized by its 
slow, meticulous, monotonous utterance, thus causing it to 
assume an abnormal quality, the authors undertook to make 
a study of “speech tempo.” The rate of speech of normal 
hearing individuals was first ascertained, and compared with 
the speech rate of those with hearing inacuity. In the hope 
of making the results of this study useful to teachers of 
rhythmic education, the speech tempo of the median deaf 
and median hearing subjects was translated into musical 
notation. 

Analysis of the tabular data of this study leads to the 
following conclusions: 

1. The speech rate of deaf speakers is abnormally slow. 

2. The speech rate of deaf speakers does not vary with thought, 


but with the amount of time required for the production of 
sounds. 

3. In a given sentence, the speech rate of deaf speakers varies 
greatly, while that of hearing speakers is quite constant. 

4. In most cases the slowest hearing speaker takes less time than 
the most rapid deaf speaker. 

5. The median speech rate of deaf speakers is at least twice as 
slow as the median speech rate of hearing speakers. In eleven of 
the 31 sentences the median speech rate of deaf speakers is 
three or more times as slow as that of the hearing speakers. 

6. In comparing the most rapid deaf speaker with the most 
rapid hearing speaker, the speech of the former is at least twice 
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as slow as the speech of the latter. In twelve of the 31 sentences, 
the speech rate of the deaf speaker is three or more times as slow 
as that of the hearing speaker. 


. In comparing the slowest deaf speaker with the slowest hearing 


speaker, the speech rate of the former is from two to five times 
slower than that of the latter. 


. Sentence III-4 and Sentence X-4 (Table I) show the least 


variation in speech rate between hearing and deaf subjects. 
(This is perhaps due to the fact that the psychological situa- 
tions set by the experimenter called for responses of emphasis. 
The hearing subjects in responding prolonged each word.) 


. Case No. 17 is consistently one of the slowest deaf speakers. 


(This is probably due to the fact that the child is congenitally 
deaf, and has congenitally deaf parents; also that all of the 
child’s movements show slow motor co-ordinations.) 

Case No. 10 is also one of the slowest deaf speakers. In eighteen 
of the 31 sentences he is the slowest speaker. It is very difficult for 
this child to formulate speech sounds. 

Cases Nos. 1 and 19 of the group of deaf speakers approximate 
a more normal tempo. A slightly higher degree of intelligence 
may account for this, together with the fact that the subjects 
became deaf after the age of two years. A hearing environment 
has likewise had its effect on their speech. 

Case “G” is consistently one of the most rapid speakers of the 
hearing group. This individual is nervous and high strung, these 
tendencies carrying over in her speech rate. 

Case “H” is also one of the rapid speakers of the hearing group. 
She is alert and vivacious, quick in movement and speech. 
Case “L” ranks among the slow hearing speakers. Exaggerated 
dramatic style marks her manner, gesture, and speech. 

Case “R” is one of the slow speakers of the hearing group. An 
explanation of this may be sought in the fact that this individual 
is slow in motion, easy-going to the point of laziness. 


In conclusion the authors feel that this experiment is a 
justifiable method of measuring the speech rate of the deaf 
child; a criterion from which the teacher of the deaf may 
pattern in order to accelerate the “slow tempo” of her deaf 
pupils; and a means of bringing about the desired unity of 
purpose in rhythmic speech education. 


= 


Laura Bridgman 


FIRST DEAF-BLIND CHILD TO LEARN THE USE 
OF LANGUAGE? 


By ANNA GARDNER FIsH 


Registrar, Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School for the Blind 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


Pin one hundred years ago an experiment of world-wide 
significance was inaugurated. It was destined to enrich 
the lives of many to whom Nature seemed to present only 
closed doors against enjoyment and participation in normal 
activities. This was Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe’s successful 
attempt to teach the use of language to a deaf and blind 
child, Laura Dewey Bridgman. 

Workers among the blind are chary of using the word 
“wonderful,” realizing fully that it is only the patient, pains- 
taking, day-by-day building up of knowledge and the 
application of fundamental truths that afford education to 
the non-seeing pupil. But Dr. Howe’s work with Laura 
Bridgman was such a revelation of hitherto latent possibili- 
ties that it was everywhere hailed as a remarkable achieve- 
ment. It overrode the dictum of Sir Dugald Stewart and 
other noted physicists who, studying a similar case of 
thwarted mentality, declared it impossible to break through 
the double wall of darkness and silence. 

After graduation from Brown University and Harvard 
Medical School, Dr. Howe had already shown himself a man 
of broad outlook and incisive action by joining the Grecian 
war for independence in the 20’s and by establishing, in 1832, 
a school for the blind in Boston, Massachusetts, along 
original lines, and he was ready for fresh fields to conquer 
when, in 1837, he was told of a little girl in Hanover, New 


* As a fitting form of observing the one hundredth anniversary, on 
October 4, 1937, of the admission of Laura Bridgman as a pupil, the 
authorities of Perkins Institution plan to retell as widely as possible 
the story of the first deaf, dumb and blind person ever to be educated 
and to show the progress that has been made in a century, hoping 
thus to arouse further interest in the needs of children similarly handi- 
capped.—Editor, ANNALS. 
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Hampshire, bereft of sight, hearing and taste. With Dr. 
Howe the merest suggestion of a need was enough to call him 
to its alleviation, and he lost no time in discovering for him- 
self how insistent was the call in this instance. 

In October, 1837, he succeeded in persuading the parents 
to let him take Laura to Perkins Institution (as it was soon 
after to be called) and there worked out the processes which 
opened the universe to this shut-in soul. 

Laura was then nearly eight years old and had known 
little of the joys of childhood, as she sat by the fireplace in 
her farmhouse home, nursing an old boot in lieu of a doll, or 
roamed through pasture or woodland with an old man, a 
neighbor, who was considered by the townfolk to be an 
“innocent” but who, without the medium of language, yet 
succeeded in bringing some peace and happiness to the child 
as an offset to the little bursts of temper which were her 
instinctive protest against the limitations imposed upon her. 

In Boston, after waiting a few days for Laura to become 
accustomed to her new surroundings, Dr. Howe set about the 
task which he had taken upon himself. The use of language 
as a means of intercommunication was the goal of Laura’s 
instruction, and he has himself told the first slow and 
laborious steps when, beginning with a few common objects, 
—a spoon, a key, a book,—he pasted on each a label bearing 
the name in embossed letters and led her to recognize each 
by touch. Next she was given detached labels to be placed on 
the right article. Later the label was cut into separate letters, 
and she was encouraged to assemble them into the word 
she had felt under her fingers. So day by day and week by 
week these and similar exercises, involving the manual 
alphabet, went on for short periods at a time, and Laura 
patiently imitated her teacher’s movements, gratified by 
pats of approval although unconscious of the object of these 
efforts; but at last came what has been called the supreme 
moment in Laura Bridgman’s history, when the truth began 
to flash upon her, her intellect began to work, she perceived 
that here was a means of communication with those about 
her. “It was an immortal spirit,” Dr. Howe has said, “eagerly 
seizing upon a new link of union with other spirits; I could 
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almost fix upon the moment when this truth dawned upon 
her mind, and spread its light to her countenance; I saw 
that the great obstacle was overcome, and that henceforward 
nothing but patient and persevering, plain and straightfor- 
ward efforts were to be used.” 

Thereafter Laura’s education proceeded regularly and 
systematically. Her studies were the accepted subjects of 
the schoolroom, supplemented by instruction in handwork, 
for which she showed much aptitude and through which in 
later years she was able to make gifts to her many friends 
and to earn a little “pin money.” She was never taught 
articulation, although she voluntarily used definite sounds 
to designate certain persons, thus indicating that she would 
have been able to master speech if the time consumed in 
hewing out the pioneer path had not made it impossible to 
add that to her studies. 

After one abortive attempt to re-unite her with her family, 
Laura lived out her life at the institution which she called her 
“sunny home.” She was the centre of interested attention, 
and her many friends everywhere vied with one another to 
increase her happiness and afford her a sense of companion- 
ship. She shared in all the activities of the school, even teach- 
ing some of the newcomers, and she was constantly occupied 
in handwork, in reading or in her large correspondence which 
she so much enjoyed. She was exceedingly neat and particular 
about her person and belongings and had a feminine love of 
finery and jewelry which her friends were glad to gratify. 
As a baptized member of the Baptist Church she found 
sweet contentment in her religious faith throughout the later 
years of her life which closed May 24, 1889. 

Before the end came, she had been able to help Mr. 
Anagnos, second director of Perkins Institution, in his efforts 
to establish a kindergarten for blind children, and she had 
seen the success of her own education repeated and extended 
in similar work with other deaf-blind pupils, notably Helen 
Keller. 

The story of Laura’s connection with this world-famous 
woman is an interesting one. While Charles Dickens was in 
America, he visited Perkins Institution in January, 1842, 
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with Charles Sumner, and became so engrossed in watching 
Laura at work that, as one diarist recorded, “he did not deign 
to notice anything or anybody except Laura.” He introduced 
an account of her attainments in his “American Notes,” and 
this caught the eye of Helen’s mother, who acted so promptly 
upon the suggestion it offered that in due sequence came to 
the little girl her lifelong teacher and companion, Anne Sulli- 
van Macy, chosen by Mr. Anagnos, the then director, 
and prepared for her work at Perkins Institution. All Helen’s 
brilliant career grew out of this incident, and it has been 
regarded with intimate satisfaction at that school in which, 
as a young girl she spent four formative years, her life there 
following closely upon Laura’s death. 

Surely the path which Laura trod with hesitant steps but 
infinite courage and determination has been made straight 
for doubly handicapped children through her achievements. 
She is a significant figure in the history of education, and her 
success has pointed the way for all future work in this par- 
ticular field. For deaf-blind children of the present day a 
special department has been established at Perkins Institu- 
tion, in which new and modern methods have grown out of 
the work with Laura Bridgman. No longer are the manual 
alphabet and embossed letters used as the first steps along 
this path, but are replaced by articulation, by means of which 
progress is rapid and assured and the child is more quickly 
assimilated into the world about him. A host of interests and 
activities await him at every turn, and his response to them 
is watched with the uttermost eagerness. Truly a new era 
has opened before these unfortunate little ones, and the 
pioneer work for Laura Bridgman takes its place as the 
foundation upon which today’s fine edifice has been erected. 


The Federal Adult Education Project 
for the Deaf 


By Wiu1am J. Marra, B.S. 
Instructor, Classes for the Adult Deaf, Kansas City, Missouri 


ag in 1933 the Federal government set up the Emergency 
Education Program to provide employment for needy 
unemployed teachers and others persons competent to teach. 
The program first came under the supervision of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. In 1935 it was transferred 
to the Works Progress Administration. 

It was through the efforts of Mr. Max Mossell, a graduate 
of Gallaudet College, that a study of FERA bulletins and 
regulations revealed the possibility of establishing an adult 
education project for the deaf in Kansas City. After a few 
months’ excellent work as teacher Mr. Mossell was appointed 
to a teaching position at the Missouri State School for the 
Deaf and the writer took his place. 

It is regrettable that no other adult education projects for 
the deaf were opened at the proper time in other sections of 
the country, for the local project has proved a great boon 
to the adult deaf of Greater Kansas City. The writer does 
not believe it is too late to start other projects in other parts 
of the country as he learns the WPA is going to continue the 
adult education program this year. Nor is it necessary for 
the teacher to be on relief, for there is Executive Order No. 
7,226 which says that ten per cent of the persons employed 
on an Emergency Education Project need not be eligible 
for relief, provided the services to be rendered by this group 
cannot be carried on by persons selected from relief rolls. 

At one time it was said the educational projects in Missouri 
might become permanent. Last year a state-wide educational 
project for adult education was prepared at the request of 
the Federal government. Presumably, there is no thought of 
discontinuance of the educational projects in Missouri. If 
the adult education program throughout the United States 
does become permanent, it is likely to open a new field of en- 
deavor for future Gallaudet College graduates. The validat- 
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ing of the project, as well as its permanence, depends on the 
teacher’s ability to build and maintain satisfactory classes. 

The local project, in the writer’s opinion, is a necessity, 
and should be a regular part of the school system of cities 
large enough to support adult education. Most of the adult 
deaf of Greater Kansas City are in need of further general 
educational opportunities. Some of them, while pupils in the 
state schools for the deaf, thoughtlessly neglected their school 
opportunities and never realized the value of education until 
their school days were drawing to a close. Some of them had 
to leave school in order to aid in the support of their homes. 
As years rolled by these persons bemoaned the lack of educa- 
tion. For such persons the Federal adult education program 
may be of great help. , 

The school in Kansas City, Missouri, was started in Oc- 
tober, 1934, with an enrollment of 60 deaf persons. Classes 
met on Tuesday and Thursday evenings and were open to 
both sexes. The classes were filled by a personal canvassing 
by the teacher himself. 

Courses offered by the classes included English, vocabulary 
building, business methods, and arithmetic. Sometimes the 
teacher tried to find out what each student wanted to study, 
then tried to meet his or her demand. The courses required 
attendance by the student three hours twice a week. The ages 
of the students ranged from twenty to 65 years. The minimum 
age requirement was sixteen years. Some of the students came 
to school to take up strands of education where they left them 
in childhood. Some of them came to increase their capability 
for enjoying life; others came to enable themselves to meet 
the conditions of business. 

The city board of education provided the building, the 
equipment and the books, and the Federal government met 
the teacher’s salary. 

A total of 750 attended the classes from October to June 
that first year. 

The school made so fine a start that it was continued for 
another year. It again opened in September, 1935, with an 
enrollment of 76 persons, an increase of sixteen over 1934. 
After four school days it was suddenly closed until it could 
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be transferred from the FERA to the WPA. It did not open 
again until January, 1936. 

Classes met every Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 
6:30 to 9:00 p.m. in Junior College Building. The courses 
included English, vocabulary building, spelling, sociology, 
and commercial law. 

The school attracted attention outside of, as well as in, 
Kansas City. Persons from points as far as Blackwell, Okla., 
Council Bluffs, lowa, Fulton, Mo., Topeka, Kan., and many 
small towns in Kansas and Missouri, visited the school. The 
writer has been asked thrice to organize a night school for 
the adult deaf of Leavenworth, Kan., thirty-two miles 
northwest of Kansas City. This offer he had to decline as it 
would have conflicted with his teaching schedule here. 

At the end of the school term certificates of attendance 
and achievement were awarded to the persons who had at- 
tended the classes most regularly. These certificates were 
signed by Dr. George Melcher, superintendent of the Kansas 
City public schools, and by Dr. George R. Crissman, director 
of adult education. 

A total of 763 attended the classes in five months. 

The school was so successful that it opened again in Oc- 
tober, 1936, with an enrollment of 112, an increase of 36 over 
1935. About 60 of the male students were printers, suit 
pressers, tailors, packing-house workers, shoe repairers, 
laborers, truck drivers, and factory workers. Of the female 
students about thirty were housewives, sewing-machine 
operators, laundry workers, milliners, and garment-factory 
workers. 

This time the classes met every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday from 7 to 10 p.m. in the Y.M.C.A. building. The sub- 
jects included English (Pitfalls in English and How to Avoid 
Them), spelling, essentials of psychology, and commercial 
law. 

The school again attracted considerable attention this past 
year. Again many persons from distant parts were interested 
enough to come and see for themselves what the school was 
doing. On one occasion, Dr. George Melcher, superintendent 
of the city public schools, also visited the classes. 
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A total of 973 attended the classes in these last eight 
months. 

This year also a night school for the Negro deaf of 
Greater Kansas City was started for the first time. Ten 
Negroes enrolled for the classes which met every Tuesday 
and Thursday from 7 to 10 p.m. in the Paseo Y.M.C.A. build- 
ing. The work included English, spelling, and arithmetic. Of 
the ten Negroes enrolled only one had steady employment. 
The others are in need of vocational education. A total of 123 
attended the classes in 39 school days. This is considered high, 
since there is comparatively a very small Negro deaf popu- 
lation here. 

The total class attendance since the establishment of the 
school in 1934 now stands at 2,609. 

Here are two examples of the benefit of the project to the 
adult deaf of Greater Kansas City. 

The mother of several children, whose husband was unable 
to obtain steady work, found a position in a garment factory. 
She was delighted that she was able to earn money that 
would feed her family. But after a few days’ work the fore- 
man discharged her. He discovered that she did not know 
how to make out her piece-work report. She was unable to 
use figures. Her lack of knowledge of simple arithmetic 
caused her to lose a position which was necessary for the 
livelihood of herself and her family. 

The woman was told of the adult education project and of 
the opportunity to gain a knowledge of the fundamental 
arithmetical processes. She entered the school. 

After a three-months’ course she learned to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide. She returned to the garment factory 
and explained to the foreman that she could now make out a 
piece report. She asked him to give her another chance. She 
got the position back. She is still working there and is happy. 

Another woman had left school when she was thirteen 
years old because she thought her clothes were not equal 
to those of her classmates. After she had worked through 
summer months, she found it difficult to give up the money 
for more schooling, so she never returned to school. She 
wanted to learn to read good books, to learn grammar so 
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she might converse properly. She has found the way in the 
adult education classes. She also learned arithmetic and 
spelling. 

In teaching the adult deaf, the writer finds that a deaf 
adult learns more readily than a pupil in a state school for 
the deaf. The adult gives more attention to the acquisition 
of knowledge, perhaps because maturity brings with it a 
greater respect for learning and a realization that knowledge 
means power and a better place in the economic order. Ex- 
perience in life enables the adult to put textbook learning on 
a practical basis. He is able to put experience gained in other 
fields into use in the acquisition of new knowledge and he 
understands the fundamental order of things much more 
quickly than the younger pupil who can do nothing but learn 
the rules by heart or not learn them. Few pupils in the state 
schools for the deaf put the rules into practical use as quickly 
as do the adults getting belated education in the classes here 
in Kansas City. 


Employment, Placement Training and 
Vocational Counseling for the Deaf 


By Maracarette B. HELMLE 


Special Employment Representative ; 
New York, Lexington, and St. Joseph’s Schools, New York City 


wae this symposium is called “Social Service,” I should 

like to consider my subject, “Employment, Placement 
Training and Vocational Counseling,” apart from the social- 
service angle, and prefer to treat it from a strictly business 
point of view with an educational approach. I should like 
to call it “The Business of Employment.” I believe it is 
necessary for us to consider our vocational training and em- 
ployment work for the deaf in the light of business. It is 
business for which we are preparing the deaf, it is business 
in which we place them, and it is with business that they 
must get along in order to survive. This may sound unsym- 
pathetic and cold to you, but after all, if we face facts, the 
business of earning one’s living is not based on sympathy. 
I have had teachers say to me, “If the employers would only 
be kind and considerate,” et cetera. I am happy to say that 
we do have considerate employers, and we need them, but 
still I choose to say instead, “What qualifications of work- 
manship and social adjustment do our deaf applicants have 
that are salable in the employment market?” 

In November 1933 the three residential schools for the 
deaf in New York City realized the need for more specialized 
concentration on the serious employment problems of the 
deaf. At that time the New York, Lexington and St. Joseph’s 
Schools for the Deaf, engaged a Special Representative to 
work in co-operation with the Employment Center for the 
Handicapped, a private agency placing handicapped work- 
ers, and to do vocational counseling and employment work. 
I am happy to say that I was the fortunate one to get the 
job. 

About a year later, when the Employment Center for the 


‘A paper read at the Thirtieth Regular Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf, June 25, 1937. 
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Handicapped became a division of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, our service for the deaf was organized in 
co-operation with the New York State Employment Service 
and we now work with this organization. At the present 
time, the New York State Employment Service furnishes us 
office space and stenographic assistance. 

While my direct line of responsibility is to the three 
schools, our plan of operation is divided into two parts. The 
first is directly concerned with vocational education itself 
and pupil placement, and the second relates to our co- 
operative procedure in the New York State Employment 
Service and to the employment of the deaf as a group. I 
shall give you a few details about the co-operative set-up 
with the New York State Employment Service first, and 
then take up that part of our work which directly concerns 
the schools, and which, from my point of view, is more im- 
portant from an educational angle and also a practical one. 

The New York State Employment Service is concerned 
mainly with yetting and filling jobs and not with employ- 
ment adjustment problems. Except for juniors under 21 
years of age, it is not its policy to do vocational guidance. 
It is its function to serve the public at large and due to the 
tremendous applicant load it is not possible or permissible 
for it to give long intensive vocational counseling interviews, 
to do placement follow-up or to give specialized treatment 
to any one group as opposed to other groups. 

Due to the facts given above and to the fact that this 
same situation exists in all employment agencies in this city 
as far as the deaf are concerned, deaf applicants have had 
a difficult time and have received service which has resulted 
in less benefit to them than to the average applicant. It takes 
longer to advise them; more intensive interviewing is neces- 
sary; closer follow-up and supervision of placements are im- 
perative in order to establish a better understanding and a 
greater stability in jobs. All hearing applicants have had a 
good deal of this sort of thing from the time they started on 
their first jobs. In a very few moments an interviewer can 
tell a hearing applicant what it often takes hours to inter- 
pret to the deaf. Therefore, the job for the deaf has just 
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not been done. Instead, the employment office has tried to 
give the deaf worker “a break” by sending him out on one 
job after the other. He has worked a while and then either 
quit, been discharged or laid off. Even though jobs have been 
offered, an adjustment has never been made. Through no 
fault of their own this has naturally resulted in unsatis- 
factory employment records for many deaf applicants. “In- 
stability on the job,” “bad temper,” “quit job without no- 
tice” and other similar remarks appear on their application 
records until finally the office feels it advisable to close the 
case. The deaf applicant, however, although told of the 
reasons in a brief interview or two, has never really been 
made to feel the significance of it all. These cases need 
special handling, starting with the most elementary place- 
ment methods. Few of them can be assisted without special- 
ized treatment for there is the time element to be reckoned 
with plus particular techniques applicable to the group itself. 
This type of counseling for the deaf has been neglected so 
long that it is found by applicants to be a bitter dose in the 
beginning, but many of them have been responsive to it and 
the result has been satisfactory employment and less job 
turn-over. 

All of my records of placements, referrals to jobs and field 
visits to employers are turned over to the New York State 
Employment Service for proper recording in State and Fed- 
eral labor statistics. Interviewers in the state service refer 
to me for advice and counseling all cases of deaf applicants 
who present employment problems. For example, they send 
to me applicants whom they have referred to jobs time and 
time again, but who because of poor work habits, poor at- 
titudes, et cetera, need counseling, vocational training or 
brushing up in their skills before satisfactory placement can 
be accomplished. 

Also, I interview all deaf applicants under 21 years of 
age to determine the need for further vocational training 
in school before employment consideration can be given. 
Formerly young deaf persons, tired of school or “mad” 
at the teacher, would apply for work at the employment 
bureau, get a registration and sometimes even a referral to 
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a place. Most often these jobs were unskilled types of work, 
and temporary. After working a while they either quit or 
were “laid off,” and then they sought other employment. 
Untrained and unprepared to meet employer requirements, 
they suffered long unemployment or floated about from one 
small job to another, finally to become permanent employ- 
ment problems and beyond the age limit for school entrance. 
We catch these cases now, and every effort is made to get 
them to return to school for adequate training before em- 
ployment is considered. 

I feel that we are unique in our set-up and wise to con- 
tinue as a private or specialized unit connected with the 
schools operating a school program. We are, after all, a 
private agency working in co-operation with a public em- 
ployment office. In other words, we are free to function in 
the field of guidance, vocational training and employment 
in order to meet the specialized needs of our group. As we 
function now, we can work wherever our pupils live, cover 
any occupation or field necessary, and carry out the voca- 
tional guidance and follow-up program important to the 
success of our educational training and employment work. 

When we first started our service, we realized the tre- 
mendous problem ahead of us. Younger deaf men and women 
as well as the older group were without jobs. Employers 
demanded workers who had training in school and on the 
job. They also wanted references. We recognized that we 
must prepare the deaf to meet the demands of employers if 
we were ever to succeed in helping them find work. 

Our first efforts were with all deaf workers regardless of 
age. We placed some, but we found in most cases that, unless 
the deaf man was willing to return to school for training in 
a new field or “brush up” in his former skill, we could do 
little for him. To make the adult deaf applicant realize the 
importance of further training has been no small task, but 
our efforts are beginning to show results which are very 
gratifying. We realized the need for longer, more varied and 
complete trade-school training if our deaf applicants were 
to meet employment requirements and have an even chance 
with the many trained hearing people being graduated from 
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school each year. In view of this our three schools have 
steadily increased the number of their trade courses. In 
addition to this they have very generously responded to 
my request for adult education classes for men and women 
over school age who were so sadly in need of further train- 
ing, and classes have been made available. Over the past 
year from April 1936 through April 1937, thirty-four adult 
men and women have received the benefit of this special 
opportunity. Twenty-four of them are working, eight are 
still in training, and two quit. These individuals had been 
out of work a long while and were considered by the em- 
ployment office “unemployable unless trained.” May I urge 
that all schools for the deaf work toward an adult educa- 
tion program where deaf men and women over school age 
may go to brush up their skills or be retrained for jobs. 
Many classes have been available for hearing people but 
they have not been equipped to handle the deaf. 

Our concern was not only for the present unemployed 
group but for the whole future employment situation of the 
deaf. Naturally we could not accomplish everything at once; 
so we decided to have the Special Representative consider 
the deaf applicants in the following order: First, all gradu- 
ates of these three schools for the current year; second, all 
other graduates of these schools who were under the age of 
twenty-five; third, all other graduates of these schools; 
and, fourth all other deaf persons. In putting emphasis on 
the training, counseling and placement of the younger group 
we hoped to eliminate in the future, to some degree at least, 
the problems facing the older deaf today. 

Due to our service, we now have fewer unemployed per- 
sons among our younger group than in the past. As an ex- 
ample of this, the three residential schools in New York 
City graduated thirty-nine pupils in June 1936, and thirty- 
four of these young people were placed by our service. The 
remaining five did not report to us for placement. 

As a result of our special service we have less turn-over 
on jobs among our younger group. We attribute this to im- 
proved vocational training and guidance efforts in the 
schools, and the special placement program. Careful selec- 
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tion of jobs and careful employer contacts are made. Closer 
supervision and follow-up after placement are maintained. 
Petty grievances and adjustments made on the job have 
saved many of our young people from the lines of the un- 
employed. 

Each year the Special Representative interviews pupils 
from the three schools who are graduated or released that 
year. The trades they have learned are recorded. Confer- 
ences are had with the vocational principals regarding all 
pupils to determine the quality of their work, attitude 
toward their work, teachers and fellow pupils, and their gen- 
eral conduct. These records are considered in the light of em- 
ployment qualifications and efforts are immediately made to 
find what we call Vocational Extension Training. This train- 
ing is also referred to as Placement Training. In other words, 
we try to place our current year graduates before gradu- 
ation, in jobs where they may, if possible, use their trade 
training. The procedure used in this type of placement varies 
according to the preference and needs of the individual em- 
ployers. It is an apprenticeship plan, the pupil is still on the 
school roll, commutes from school to work, and sometimes 
continues in certain school classes. In some cases where 
transportation to and from the school is a handicap the stu- 
dent is allowed to live at home, but supervision of his train- 
ing remains the same. 

Needless to say, it is necessary for us to choose our em- 
ployers and trainees very carefully. A set period of training 
is worked out with the employer depending on the time 
necessary to learn the factory operations and develop re- 
quired skill. Also, attitudes, work habits on the job, et 
cetera, are carefully supervised, and the training period is 
extended if there are any difficulties along these lines. If, 
after a reasonable tryout, the pupil does not prove satis- 
factory he is dismissed from the job and returns to school. 
At this time the nature of his failure is seriously considered 
and the superintendent decides whether the pupil merits a 
vocational graduating certificate or not. 

While salary is not primarily significant during training 
and we do not particularly ask for it, employers have always 
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insisted on paying one. In addition to the employer’s salary 
our schools have a small scholarship fund which is used 
wherever it can best help in the employment adjustment. I 
shall give you a few examples of Vocational Extension 
Training cases. 

Twelve young men were placed in a metal factory as 
welders, sheet-metal workers and finishers. The employer 
set a minimum wage of thirty-five cents an hour, and did 
not want anyone employed there for less. We agreed that 
he would pay the applicants half of that rate for a three 
months’ training period and the school’s share would be 
either maintenance or cash to equal the employer’s share. It 
was also agreed that scholarship money would not be paid 
to the boys until they had satisfactorily finished their train- 
ing period. The amount they received from the employer 
while in training was enough to supply them with carfare 
and lunch money. 

Two auto mechanics received a kit of tools from the school 
during their training period. Their salary was sufficient to 
carry their expenses, even though they lived at home. Six 
girls received carfare and lunch money during their train- 
ing, and they continued to live at the school. Another boy, 
who commuted out of town, was given his commutation 
ticket and lunch money while in training. 

From April 1936 through April 1937, forty-seven pupils 
have been placed in training jobs. Six quit during training 
and five were discharged for unsatisfactory attitudes. The 
remaining thirty-six are permanently employed and have 
every opportunity to succeed. This success of course de- 
pends upon their willingness to “fit in” and meet the re- 
quirements of the job. 

It may also interest you to know that of the sixty-seven 
boys and girls graduated from our three schools this June 
1937, thirty-one have already been placed on training jobs. 
Three have been discharged for unsatisfactory attitudes, 
one deliberately failed on try-out and two quit. In all of 
these cases salaries were paid by employers from the time 
training was started. 

We also use the placement-training plan for former grad- 
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uates who are over school age. In these cases as far as 
possible we plan the program with the employer so that, 
provided the trainee does good work and has made the 
proper adjustment, and provided there is a suitable opening 
at the end of the training period, he will be employed. A 
small salary is usually paid in these cases. However, when 
no salary is given during training, carfares have been paid 
by the school from which the person was graduated, and in 
a few cases by the State Rehabilitation Bureau. 

Other pupils receiving this type of training are those with 
mental or physical handicaps in addition to deafness, who 
cannot compete in regular industry. These people are placed 
in sheltered workshops where they may learn a type of work 
suited to their limited abilities. They do not have to work 
under such severe pressure. After they are tried out in the 
clinic training room to determine their production ability, 
they are placed in the sheltered workshop where they may 
make what they earn. If after experience in the shop they 
improve sufficiently to be placed in regular industry, this is 
arranged, and their workshop experience is a good reference. 
If they are permanent sheltered workshop cases, they can 
earn a small amount, which, though not comparable to a 
regular salary, gives them some feeling of usefulness and 
keeps them happily occupied. 

From April 1936 through April 1937 seventeen of our 
graduates thus handicapped, have been given this training 
and work in sheltered workshops. 

From an educational point of view, from the point of view 
of individual returns and from the point of view of com- 
munity publicity or employer education, I have placed spe- 
cial emphasis on three points I feel most important to the 
success of our employment service to the deaf. 

The first, after training has been given, is a careful selec- 
tion of employers, a wide knowledge of occupations, and 
careful selection of the applicants and their qualifications 
to fit the jobs. 

Second, an intensive interview with the applicant before 
placement, describing the job requirements, hours of work, 
attitudes needed and work expected of him. 
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The third is continuous follow-up on the job after place- 
ment. At this time a conference is had with the employer 
and employee. This I believe to be probably the most im- 
portant of all of our employment work with the deaf and 
it is the one point that apparently has been most neglected. 
If we can keep our people in their jobs for six months, we 
can then feel we have some stability. Misunderstandings of 
every sort seem to arise during this initial period. 

While deaf applicants give evidence of many of the same 
characteristics of maladjustment that hearing applicants 
do, their problems seem to be more pronounced, and satis- 
factory solutions to them are more difficult. It is also true 
that these difficulties appear to be prevalent among a larger 
proportion of deaf workers. Even among many of the most 
intelligent, alert and able workers appears that recurring 
sense of suspicion. In practically every instance at one time 
or another, the deaf worker thinks he is being discriminated 
against. He seems to be more easily swayed by his emotions 
and rarely attempts to stop, look and listen to find out for 
himself or to do his own thinking. Also, all too often we find 
it a real problem to get our candidates to the place where 
they are willing to adapt to situations in which they find 
themselves. They want to do the one job for which they are 
employed, and are not very flexible. Many of them would 
rather leave a good job than do other tasks than those for 
which they were originally employed, although they are 
paid the same wage. A good example is that of a trainee 
welder. He liked to weld and did an exceptionally good job 
at it. However, during a brief slack period in that depart- 
ment the employer transferred him to sheet-metal work. The 
boy sulked, became insolent and finally went home and sent 
a card to the employer stating that he “would be ill for two 
weeks.” I had had several interviews with the boy on my 
previous visits to the plant on the subject of adaptability, 
so naturally I sensed trouble. That same week another em- 
ployer telephoned me stating he had employed two of my 
welders. Having only one available at the time, I wondered 
where he had found the second one. 

A visit was made to this second employer, the boys were 
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called for interview and lo and behold! the training candi- 
date belonging on the other job was found working there. 
He had listed himself as ill, had left work unfinished and 
was trying a new job. The salary on his new job was the 
same and working conditions were not so good. I put the 
decision up to the employer suggesting that if he wanted the 
boy we only requested that he be released long enough to 
return to the other job and clean up his unfinished work. The 
employer was not interested in having on his staff a chap 
so unreliable, and he was released that night. His former 
employer agreed to accept him again to finish his training 
with the understanding that it was his last chance. He was 
placed on the job and made a good adjustment. Later he 
was returned to his regular work as welder, was raised five 
cents an hour and he is now doing a splendid job. 

The problem of production is always before us when plac- 
ing many of our deaf applicants. Deaf workers have lost 
jobs because they seem to have so little conception of the 
importance of speed. They think they are fast workers, are 
satisfied with themselves, and it takes employers endless 
time and many threats of losing the job before they appear 
willing to speed up. 

Educators of the deaf have already agreed that it takes 
longer to train the deaf child. This is due to the nature of 
the handicap, and the tremendous program to be covered 
during school years. By the same token then, it is not strange 
that it takes the deaf person longer to assimilate the many 
things to be learned in his occupational life. Adjustment to 
the world in which he finds himself, fair play, responsibility 
to himself, his employer and society as a whole, a degree, 
at least, of belief in and understanding of fellow citizens and 
the many other things necessary to any individual’s suc- 
cess—all these things must be learned. They cannot be given 
in one or twenty employment interviews. It takes time and 
intensive, continuous work. The follow-up program is a help 
in this direction but it is not the whole answer. By the time 
the individual reaches the employment bureau he is pretty 
well “made,” as it were. Employment counselors long for 
the day when vocational schools offer a guidance program 
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to every pupil when he first enters school. With this pro- 
gram closely related to the employment counselor’s program 
we may hope to turn out fewer maladjusted individuals. 
Also employment people ask that teachers of vocational sub- 
jects give more consideration to the relation of their work 
to the job to be done outside. As an employment worker for 
the deaf I most humbly ask you to consider this. For em- 
ployment records, classroom attitudes should be considered 
together with mechanical skills. Some of the things which 
are so often reflected in the deaf applicant and become the 
real handicap to him in his work life are; tardiness, poor 
grooming, insolence, lack of stability and dependability, un- 
willingness to co-operate, unwillingness to adjust to chang- 
ing work in the classroom, changing trade courses because 
they become tired of the same thing, lack of versatility and 
adaptability, poor quality and small quantity of work, and 
so forth. It is of course true that we observe these same prob- 
lems among the hearing group, but the difficulties seem more 
acute among the deaf. 

Our follow-up program helps to check and adjust many 
of these difficulties, but I am sure we all agree that a good 
foundation can be laid before school is finished. 

Also we find deaf applicants unprepared to answer ques- 
tions about the type of work they do and know. Inadequate 
information concerning names of machines operated and 
tools used, and lack of knowledge of how to fill out an ap- 
plication blank have meant the loss of a job to some deaf 
people. Occupational information is necessary before re- 
ferring a person to a job and it has not been available either 
from the applicant or from the reference blanks which are 
sent to the schools to be filled out. A course of study cover- 
ing this type of training would be a great help to deaf boys 
and girls applying for work. 

The employment office must keep records and in order to 
do so it is necessary to correspond with applicants to deter- 
mine whether or not they are working or whether they were 
employed on the job to which they were referred. Prompt 
response by the applicant to such correspondence and fre- 
quent contacts with the office according to schedule or ap- 
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pointment are necessary if the applicant expects service. 
Frequently the deaf person loses out on a job because he 
fails to answer correspondence or keep his appointment. This 
is either because he is ignorant of the importance of it or 
unwilling to co-operate. 

More detailed instructions about how to do these things 
and the importance of doing them cannot be overstressed. A 
good worker is not merely a good mechanic, he must meet 
other requirements as well. 

When we first started our service I heard a great deal 
about employer discrimination against the deaf. Undoubt- 
edly, there is some but there is discrimination against re- 
ligions, types of personalities, races, ages, sexes and a variety 
of other discriminations that are constant problems in an 
employment office. From my experience I am not able to 
agree with the wholesale idea that the deaf are largely dis- 
criminated against by employers. This idea I believe is not 
founded upon fact. In tracing down many cases of lay offs, 
releases and loss of work that were said to be discriminations 
against deaf persons, I shall have to admit that they turned 
out to be, in practically every case, based on different causes. 
Many of the reasons given in the foregoing paragraphs were 
found to be paramount and unmistakable. In some instances 
no definite reason was found but just plain everyday mis- 
understandings occurred either on the part of the employer 
or the workers. In other cases insufficient training or experi- 
ence was the reason. In a few cases the work was described 
as “too hazardous.” 

Other suggestions given us when we started were to the 
effect that we should not place many deaf persons working 
together because they did not get along well. Also they did 
not like to work together. From an employment point of 
view and from our experience this is just another silly notion 
built up over a period of time and without foundation. In 
some cases we have been told by deaf applicants that they 
did not want to work with other deaf persons but when they 
were asked who should work with the deaf if the deaf them- 
selves refused, they forgot the request. Never have we had 
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difficulties arising from a group working together and we 
have many large groups engaged in the same plants. 

The employer of the twelve deaf metal workers feels it 
is an advantage to have a group working together. He be- 
lieves it has a stabilizing influence on the hearing workers as 
well as the deaf, and that the competition is healthier. 

From June 1935 through December 1936 the Special Rep- 
resentative made 413 field visits to industries and social and 
governmental agencies. These visits represented 370 indus- 
trial calls. Two hundred and twenty different companies were 
visited, which represented 37 different kinds of industries. 
Of the 220 companies visited 205 of them employed deaf 
persons. Only thirteen of them felt they could not employ 
the deaf because of the nature of the work to be done. Ten 
of them were uncertain and further “selling” was felt neces- 
sary. One hundred and ten of them agreed to employ learners 
if they were well trained in trades. 

Since November 1933 when our service started, through 
May 1937 a total of 869 placements have been made, 433 
were men and 436 women. 

In closing I should like to say that I believe we have every 
reason to feel encouraged. The deaf, with whom we all work 
and in whom we are all so interested, have made excellent 
progress. They have many qualities which have not yet been 
developed. You in the schools have the tremendous task of 
finding out the best method of developing the necessary 
assets which I, from the employment or employers’ point of 
view, request. Close co-operation is necessary between your 
school and your employment counselor. It is not a hopeless 
task or an impossible one. Our progress to date proves that 
new ways of doing things always exist. We have a hard 
job ahead and a long way to go to reach the result we all 
work toward, that of better adjusted and better trained deaf 
individuals more wholly prepared to meet and cope with the 
hard rules of life. 

I should like to take this opportunity to thank the super- 
intendents and staffs of the New York, Lexington and St. 
Joseph’s Schools with which I work, for the excellent co- 
operation I have received. Without their interest and action 
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on suggestions made and their understanding of my prob- 
lems which represent business demands, we could not have 
had the measure of success our employment program has 
enjoyed. 

I cannot close without stating how much I have enjoyed 
the challenging job it has been my pleasure to hold over the 
past three and one half years. With our own progressive edu- 
cational program under way I look forward to the develop- 
ment of an employment program connected with all schools 
for the deaf. 


Objectives and Skills in Teaching 
Reading in Schools for the Deaf 


By Roy G. Parks, M.A. 


Instructor in the California School, Berkeley, California 


 * mere in schools for the deaf is the most important 

and the most difficult subject to teach. It is the most 
important since its mastery is essential to the learning of 
nearly all subjects. It is important since practically all of 
the deaf child’s knowledge must be secured through the 
avenue of reading. The deaf child must master the tech- 
nique of reading sufficiently or the teacher must prepare 
manuscript lessons throughout the education of the child. 
To prepare manuscript lessons throughout the child’s educa- 
tion is impractical and time consuming. Reading is the most 
difficult to teach because no other school subject involves so 
many complex skills which have to be mastered if the child 
is to read with proper comprehension and speed. 

The large amount of time spent on reading and the wealth 
of teaching devices indicate that teachers and officers have 
recognized its importance. That those engaged in research 
realize its importance is indicated by the large number of 
investigations that have been made during the last few 
years. In the public schools, no other school subject has 
received so much attention as reading. Gates’ has stated 
that success in history, geography, civil government and 
other school subjects is largely due to the mastery of read- 
ing skills. These facts are examples of an ever increasing 
number of findings that emphasize the value of establishing 
good reading habits. 

A knowledge of the skills and habits of reading is the first 
essential step in teaching reading Without this knowledge 
teaching is a haphazard guess which no teacher can afford 
to take if she is to teach reading successfully. 

In the good reader, the eye takes in the words with such 
ease and with so little effort that one unfamiliar with the 


* Gates, Arthur I., “The Improvement of Reading,” Macmillan, 1927, 
p. 4. 
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processes involved would be inclined to think that reading 
is a simple activity. This, however, is certainly not the case. 
The skills and habits must be developed and maintained 
throughout the education of the child. While training in the 
lower grades is of supreme importance, instructions in read- 
ing does not cease in the lower grades. There are many 
reading skills to be mastered throughout the school life of 
the child. When the skills in the lower grades are not de- 
veloped and mastered, the acquisition of the skills in the 
upper grades becomes increasingly difficult. That pupils have 
mastered the lower-level skills does not mean that they will 
master those of the higher levels. Reading levels may be 
indicated by the following stages: 
I. Pre-Reading Stage 
II. Initial Stage 
III. Rapid-Progress Stage 
IV. Wide-Reading Stage 
Y. Studious Stage 

The teacher must not only know the stages of develop- 
ment the child goes through, but she must also know the 
skills attached to those stages. A knowledge of those skills 
should act as a guidepost in the use of various teaching 
devices. No one teaching device has yet been originated that 
will develop all the skills to the point of mastery. 

I. Pre-Reading stage. The pre-reading stage takes place 
before the child enters school or in the kindergarten. The 
child becomes familiar with books as objects and reacts to 
pictures. He learns to take care of books. 

There are six prerequisites to reading set forth in the 
Twenty-Fourth Yearbook,” three of which we may adopt: 

1. Wide experience, provided in harmony with the inter- 
ests of the children and preparing them to understand the 
stories and activities about which they will read. 

2. Reasonable facility in the use of ideas: That is, ability 
to make use of past experiences and information in conver- 
sation in solving simple problems, and in thinking clearly 
about the contents of what they read. 


*?The Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Public School Publishing Co., 1925, Part I, p. 27. 
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3. A genuine desire to read, which aids in the interpreta- 
tion of passages and which supplies motives that carry pupils 
through many difficult periods. 

The larger number of interesting experiences the child en- 
counters the broader will be the background for the interpre- 
tation of what he will read. Kindergarten teachers should 
provide a wealth of interesting, vivid experiences about the 
home, community, animals, flowers, trees and the common 
relationships of group life. The experiences built up during 
this period will become the basis for reading material which 
will be introduced in the following years. Without those 
experiences reading becomes meaningless. 

II. Initial stage. Formal teaching of reading begins in the 
initial stage. The beginning of this stage can not be ex- 
pressed in chronological age; it must be expressed in reading 
readiness. Investigations seem to indicate that children who 
have a mental age of six or over are more successful in 
reading. 

The time is now at hand when the teacher must begin 
her system of teaching on definite aims and skills. Parker® 
has expressed the ultimate objectives in terms of the needs, 
situations and activities outside of school, as follows: 

1. Initiate the correct reading attitudes of trying to get 
meaningful and interesting experiences from printed ma- 
terials. 

2. Provide meaningful content. 

3. Create a desire to read by means of delightful and in- 
teresting content. 

4. Proceed analytically from the whole story to phrase 
and then to individual words. 

5. Secure a single objective center for the attention of all 
pupils by beginning with blackboard or chart reading. 

The skills for the initial stage taken from those compiled 
by Sangren and Wilson‘ from twenty-five leading authorities 
on reading are: 


* Parker, S. C., “Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning,” Ginn, 
1923, p. 103. 

“Sangren, Paul V. and Wilson, Mary C., “Teacher’s Handbook and 
Manual of Instruction for Instructional Tests in Reading,” p. 2. 
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1. To know how to attack new words or difficult words by 
comparison with similar known sight words. 

2. -To recognize the meanings of words. 

3. To develop the ability and habit of associating personal 
experiences, real or imaginary, with words, phrases, sen- 
tences, stories, poems and pictures. 

4. To develop the ability to work from dictated directions 
leading up to the ability to follow simple printed directions. 

5. To develop the ability to recognize words or groups of 
words rapidly and accurately. 

6. To associate specific rhymes or sentences as wholes with 
appropriate illustrations. 

7. To anticipate the meanings of passages in reading flu- 
ently. 

8. To acquire a sight vocabulary of several hundred words 
and to develop independence in recognition of simple words. 

9. To develop the habits of reading by thought units or 
phrases. 

10. To read to answer definite questions. 

III. Rapid-Reading Stage. The rapid-reading stage is the 
one in which the child develops the ability to recognize 
words or groups of words rapidly and mastering the skills 
of the initial stage. At the end of this period the child is 
reading to learn rather than learning to read. Curiosity is 
at its height during this period. The teacher must take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and give the child plenty of 
material that will satisfy his curiosity. Life should be un- 
folded to the child in simply told tales that appeal to the 
child’s nature. Stories of foreign lands, fields of industry 
and the great characters of fiction round out the child’s life 
and satisfy his curiosity. 

A child can not get sufficient information from any one 
reader to satisfy this curiosity; therefore, he must be given 
an opportunity to read stories on a wide range of subjects. 
There is a wealth of material on the market at the present 
time. The range of material is almost unlimited. 

The reading which children do during this period must 
not be purposeless. The children must read to learn. The 
teacher must have clearly in mind the aims and skills of 
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this stage and see that the children do not digress from the 
purpose at hand. 

The child must master the following skills during the 
rapid reading stage in addition to those given for the initial 
stage.® 

1. To increase the child’s ability to read at sight with 
proper ease and comprehension. 

2. To attack words: (a) Knowledge of prefixes and suf- 
fixes. (b) Look up words in the word lists. 

3. To observe the sequence of ideas. 

4. To read the same kind of material for various purposes. 

5. To get the central thought and note details. 

6. To read at the maximum degree of speed. 

7. To select the aim of the passage. 

IV. Wide-Reading Stage. The fourth stage may be called 
the wide-reading stage. There is a great overlapping between 
the wide-reading stage and the rapid-progress stage. The 
wide-reading stage is the period in which widely diversified 
material must be used. Just as curiosity was the predominant 
factor in the rapid-progress stage, idealism is now the pre- 
dominant factor. Care should be taken to select material that 
will foster the right ideals. 

The methods of training should undergo radical changes 
to meet the needs of the pupils of this period. This period 
must have essentially different goals and different methods. 

The needs for a definite goal are too obvious to require 
discussion. The teacher should have a definite goal in view 
and a large number of guideposts along the road to reach 
her ultimate goal. The length of time a child may remain 
in school is too short to deal in generalities. It is certain 
that unless he reaches his goal at the end of this period, 
he will be greatly handicapped throughout the remainder of 
his life. 

The attitudes, habits and skills to be developed during 
this period are:® 

1. The ability to recognize words and groups of words 
rapidly and accurately. 


Ks Paul V. and Wilson, Mary C., op. cit., pp. 2-3. 
id. 
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2. To answer questions that call for organization of ideas. 

3. To answer questions that call for judgment. 

4. To increase the child’s ability to read at sight with 
proper ease, speed and comprehension. 

5. To judge the truth, worth or beauty of materials read. 

6. To use effectively the table of contents, word lists, and 
illustrations in books, chapter headings, etc. 

7. To discriminate in judging character. 

8. To develop ability to scan or skim informational reading 
material at a rapid rate and to select essential data. 

9. To discover problems and solutions to problems through 
reading. 

10. To develop ability to outline reading selections. To 
develop ability to recall pertinent facts, key words, quota- 
tions, descriptions, data, etc., after a reading. 

11. To read at the maximum degree of speed. 

12. To lay the foundation for effective study habits: 

a. To read and interpret maps, charts, diagrams, etc. 

b. To select the central thought and its supporting 
details. 

c. To locate data. 

d. To compare statements. 

e. To judge the value of data and relative worth of 

statements. 

f. To make simple bibliographies on selected topics 
of study. 

V. The Studious Period. The fifth period may be called 
the studious period. By the time the children have reached 
this stage, they will have acquired the fundamental reading 
habits and skills. Reading is now used to develop the thought 
processes by means of other textbooks such as geography, 
history, civil government, economics, and similar fields. The 
habits, skills and attitudes during this period are essentially 
the same as those given for the wide-reading stage. The skills 
and habits should now be fixed in the minds of the children. 

Despite the quantity of ingenious teaching devices, the 
range of interesting children’s reading material, and the large 
amount of school time spent on reading, a surprisingly large 
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number of pupils still experience difficulties in reading. Why, 
we are driven to ask, haven’t we been able to teach the 
deaf child to read? Why do we find so many deaf pupils, 
some of superior intelligence in the very best of schools and 
under able teachers, failing to read satisfactorily? Why 
hasn’t the wealth of teaching devices been sufficient to turn 
out satisfactory readers? There has been very little experi- 
mental work done in schools for the deaf. The best that we 
can do is to assume that the deaf child experiences the same 
difficulties that the normal child does—and why shouldn’t 
he? 

Some of the causes of failures in reading as reported by 
W. S. Gray’ are: 

(1) Inferior learning capacity; (2) Congenital word blind- 
ness; (3) Defective vision; (4) Narrow span of recognition; 
(5) Ineffective eye movements; (6) Inadequate training; 
(7) Inadequate vocabulary; (8) Inadequate attention to 
content; (9) Lack of interest; (10) Guessing versus accu- 
rate recognition; (11) Timidity. 

It will be noted that six of the causes of failures are due 
to the lack of acquisition of the skills of reading. Until it is 
proven otherwise by experiments, we have to assume that 
the deaf child experiences the same difficulties in reading as 
the hearing child. 

The present trend is to make a diagnosis of the reading 
skills and then give individual instruction in the skills in 
which the pupils are weak. The type of remedial instruction, 
therefore, depends entirely upon the types of disabilities 
found in the diagnosis. 

An accurate diagnosis involves careful quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of the skills and habits and should serve 
as the basis for remedial instruction. The classroom pro- 
cedure involves a number of different steps, which are: 

(I) The preliminary diagnosis is made through the use 
of standardized tests. The pupils are tested for: (1) Depth 


"Gray, W. S., “Remedial Cases in Reading—Their Diagnosis and 
Treatment,” Supplement to Educational Monograph, No. 22, 1922. 
pp. 1-188, 
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of interpretation; (2) Accuracy of interpretation of simple 
passages; (3) Rate of interpretation; (4) Rate of silent read- 
ing; (5) Accuracy of word recognition. 

(II) Deliberate analysis of the reading status of the child 
is made through informal tests and a record of errors and 
difficulties kept. Informal tests are given for three reasons: 
(1) Standardized tests do not measure accomplishments in 
all phases; (2) Results of tests are more helpful under nor- 
mal conditions; (3) A continuous series of records are needed. 
The type of test to be given depends on the suggestion se- 
cured in the preliminary diagnosis. 

(III) Administrative officers should secure data from other 
sources to help complete the diagnosis. Other sources are: 
(1) Other content subjects; (2) Chief characteristics and 
weaknesses; (3) Judgment of teachers as to the probable 
cause; (4) Special interests; (5) Habits of attention and 
study; (6) Recreational activities; (7) School history and 
reading history. 

After the teacher has made her reading profile, she may 
then choose the method of instruction that will fit the indi- 
vidual case. There are a great many methods of instruction. 
Discussions of methods and teaching procedure in particular 
phases of reading have appeared frequently in our own pro- 
fessional journals. 

Errors in the past have not been made in teaching 
methods, but in fitting one particular method to all the skills 
of reading. No one method of instruction has yet been origi- 
nated that covers all of the skills of reading. We must recog- 
nize this fact and change our teaching methods to fit the 
child and his disabilities rather than fit the child to our 
method. 
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Religious Education in Schools 


for the Deaf 
By Tom L. Anprrson, M.A. 


Principal of the Vocational Department, Iowa School 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


YN ponies number of our population have defective hear- 

ing, ranging in degree from a slight impairment to to- 
tality. We school people are accustomed to refer to all who 
are too deaf to understand readily through ordinary means 
of verbal communication as “the deaf.” This general term 
embraces many divisions. The public, especially the press, 
is accustomed to refer to anyone who uses the sign language 
as a “mute,” or a “deaf-mute.” This is a wrong use of the 
term. If we consider the deaf-mute to be a person born bereft 
of the sense of hearing, we are nearer the mark. The accepted 
estimate of the deaf-mute census of the United States is 
based roughly on a proportion of 1 to 1,500 of the population. 
According to this estimate we have about 85,000 “deaf- 
mutes” in this country. Those who have hearing defects in 
lesser degree are classified variously as “the deafened,” 
“semi-mutes,” “the hard of hearing,” and “the deaf.” Edu- 
cators are accustomed to fall back upon reference to all 
classes by the group designation: “the deaf.”” We have no 
accurate figures on the number of “the deaf” in America, 
but various ingenious methods of estimating have placed the 
total at well over one million. 

Let us consider the children. Society is well accustomed 
to the plan of making special provision for the education of 
deaf children of school age, in special schools, with teachers 
trained in special methods of approach. In recent years, a 
movement has been started to arrange for the education of 
deaf children by placing specially trained teachers in the 
public schools. 

In discussing the religious education of deaf children, the 
following statements are intended to apply solely to the 
public residential schools, or “state institutions,” in which 
were enrolled, October 20, 1936, a total of 19,471 pupils, 
taught by 2,777 instructors. 
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Let us go into history for a little background. 

The first attempts to educate the deaf were made by 
priests and clergymen, actuated by zeal to save souls. 

The first successful school for the deaf in America was 
founded by a clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet, at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1817. He went to France 
to learn the educational system devised by the Abbé de 
l’Epée, whose compassion had been aroused by the plight of 
the deaf-mute gamins in the gutters of Paris. The Abbé had 
worked out a system of communication based upon panto- 
mime, conventional signs, and the manual alphabet. This 
was the system first introduced into America. This is the 
system used today by the missionaries to the deaf, and by 
the majority of deaf people among themselves, although the 
system of oral communication forms the basis of the “oral 
method” used today in conducting classroom work and de- 
veloping speech with over 75 per cent of the pupils in our 
schools for the deaf. 

Schools quickly were organized in other states, and at the 
present time we find America better organized to take care 
of its deaf children than any other country in the world. 
These schools work to the ideal of turning the deaf back 
into the general population as self-supporting, aggressive 
citizens, rather than to the ideal of the days of the old 
“asylum.” Present-day results abundantly justify this ideal. 

The early schools for the deaf in America were headed 
either by clergymen, or by laymen with strong religious feel- 
ing. Early courses of study included a large proportion of 
religious training. Earnest Christian gentlemen daily dis- 
coursed before the pupils in these early schools, laboring 
fervently at the task of saving souls. The men who came 
under the influence of “Old Hartford” were powerful forces 
for good in their ability to take to the platform and force- 
fully address an assemblage of deaf people in the language 
of signs. 

This generation has passed. “Old Hartford” is but a tra- 
dition known to few of the present-day educators of the deaf 
who are largely the product of our teacher-training institu- 
tions. They are actuated by the same ideals as teachers 
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generally. Their service is dedicated to the well-rounded 
education of their charges. 

The educational ideal slowly supplanted the ideal of salva- 
tion as the deaf demonstrated their scholastic ability to be 
in no wise inferior to that of other people once the difficulty 
in communication was overcome. In 1864 a national college 
for the deaf was founded in Washington, D.C., by Edward 
Miner Gallaudet, son of the founder of “Old Hartford.” The 
various schools in this country and Canada were encouraged 
to prepare their graduates for entrance to Gallaudet College, 
and thus standards were everywhere elevated. Some schools 
go even further, and prepare their graduates for entrance to 
the regular colleges for the hearing, wherein many deaf stu- 
dents of both sexes have successfully pursued courses leading 
to higher degrees, and to most useful lives. 

Today, our state schools for the deaf are conducted strictly 
as educational institutions. Their courses of study attempt 
to parallel the general public school courses. Standards of 
teacher training are now so high in some schools that a 
candidate for a teacher’s position must have all the creden- 
tials of a public school teacher, in addition to credentials 
showing the successful completion of a course in special meth- 
ods of educating the deaf. 

Today, the oral method of instruction is widely used. This 
method has its limitations, one being the difficulty of address- 
ing large groups of deaf people from platforms. The work 
has become more and more individual, and thus the burden 
falls more and more upon the individual teacher in the 
classroom. 

From the foregoing, it may be realized what a burden of 
responsibility for educational results is carried by the indi- 
vidual teacher of the deaf. Need it be added now, that the 
individual teacher also assumes the burden of responsibility 
for the religious education of the pupils in our schools? The 
question arises: Are these teachers humanly capable of bear- 
ing the entire load without help? Some individuals gladly 
serve in religious work; others are frankly specialists in 
academic work. 

Our state schools function as public schools. Legally, we are 
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not supposed to give religious instruction at all. We call it 
moral training. It must be strictly non-sectarian in character. 
The course taken by most of us is to fall back upon the 
teachings of Jesus Christ and do the best we can to exemplify 
these teachings in our conduct of life within the school com- 
munities. Young deaf children do not readily grasp abstract 
ideas. Teachers of the deaf must work through concrete il- 
lustrations. 

The time given to moral and religious instruction in our 
leading mid-western schools ranges from one and one half 
hours to three and one half hours a week. This includes 
special classes taught by visiting priests or missionaries, and 
the meetings of voluntary pupil organizations. 

The arrangement at the Iowa School, which is typical, is 
for a fifty-minute period of Sunday School each Sunday 
morning, staffed by the regular teachers. Additional moral 
training is provided in such organizations as the Christian 
Endeavor, and Girl Reserves, and the Hi-Y. Provision is 
made for visiting missionaries to talk to the pupils, if they 
call at convenient times. A standing welcome is extended to 
ministers of the Gospel in the city to step in and “take care 
of their own,” provided they have the consent of parents. 
Only two churches take advantage of this, however: the 
Catholic and the Lutheran. Our Episcopal missionary is fre- 
quently invited to talk to the Christian Endeavor. We would 
like to have him with us more often than is now possible, con- 
sidering the broad territory he must cover. 

Formerly we had a chapel service every Sunday afternoon, 
at which a teacher was expected to deliver a forty-five 
minute sermon, strictly non-sectarian, and at the same time 
comprehensive to all the pupils in the school, from age six to 
age 24. As the number of teachers capable of handling this 
assignment dwindled, the problem became acute. The Sun- 
day afternoon chapel service was finally suspended, with the 
understanding that whenever a missionary or clergyman 
should be available to take the platform on Sunday after- 
noon, the pupils would assemble. 

Some schools in this mid-west area continue to hold a short 
chapel service daily. Teachers confine their taiks to moral 
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precepts, and much good comes of this feature. If questioned, 
the older graduates of our schools will state that no matter 
how they squirmed about on the hard chairs in chapel, they 
really value what they picked up from these chapel talks. 

The prime reason we do not have these chapel talks in 
every school today is the fact that the schools do not have 
the teachers capable of giving forceful talks in the sign 
language; or, if they do have them, they are reluctant to 
permit the free use of the sign language where the school is 
committed to the oral method of instruction. No better meth- 
od has ever been devised to communicate with a large group 
of deaf people than the use of what we call “platform signs.” 
Most schools, however, permit the interpretation of talks by 
visiting clergymen, the superintendent himself often empha- 
sizing the importance of the message by his personal service 
as interpreter. 

One school in this area is in a position to turn over the 
entire burden of its religious work to the local churches, as its 
pupilage is largely Catholic and Lutheran. Aside from a short 
daily chapel talk to all the pupils, the teachers have nothing 
to do with the religious instruction. Still, the superintendent 
reports that he is not satisfied with the results. He feels that 
a large number of these pupils are not getting what they 
should. He also feels that the problem is not one for his 
academic teachers to solve. 

Working under the restrictions imposed upon us, against 
the handicap of human limitations, we have evolved a system 
of moral training which, we are proud to say, leads to suc- 
cessful moral living if we can judge by the results we see in 
the lives of our former pupils. We have been reasonably suc- 
cessful in teaching the fundamentals of practical Christian- 
ity, and in the lives of our former pupils we see reflected an 
understanding of their duties and responsibilities to others. 
However, knowing our limitations, we cannot assume a com- 
placent attitude and say to the organized churches: “The 
deaf do not need you.” 

It can be understood that the nature of the moral training 
given in such a school during the formative years of a child’s 
character operates against sectarianism in later years. If a 
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mission to the the deaf is conveniently near their home, our 
former pupils will gravitate to it, will likely join it, more for 
social reasons than for any thought they may give to creed 
or denomination. If a rival mission is set up, discord may 
result, more likely due to social causes rather than to dif- 
ference in creed or denomination. Again, we find rival mis- 
sions drawing the same general attendance, where dates do 
not conflict. These mission members attend each other’s 
services, socials, benefits, and in general set their missionaries 
an example. 

This matter of rival sectarianism stirred the following 
statement from a veteran educator of the deaf with whom the 
writer talked recently: “I think it is absolutely wrong to 
have the comparatively few deaf people separated into still 
smaller denominational groups. When the minister to the 
deaf comes to Omaha to preach to the deaf, they should all 
come to listen to God’s minister, not to a Lutheran, a 
Methodist, or an Episcopalian. Our interests are interwoven ; 
we are all brothers in Christ.” 

Personally, I believe that the head of every state school for 
the deaf in America will endorse this statement. 

Another outgrowth of life in a public residential school 
must be considered here, in relation to mission membership 
in later years. 

In these residential schools, practically everything is given 
to these young people by the state. From early childhood 
they are accustomed to receiving; they do not have an ade- 
quate opportunity to practise giving. In our school, a collec- 
tion is taken at meetings of the Christian Endeavor, devoted 
annually to some local charity. Many of the children have no 
money to give, some only a penny or so. It is not hard to un- 
derstand why, in later life, they do not respond liberally to 
their missionary’s appeals for support of their church 
mission. From examples before them in later life, they learn 
to give modestly, and they work to make benefit socials 
profitable. However, from the example set at their school, it 
is natural for them to look to their church to do most of the 
giving. The fact that few of the deaf are well to do also 
affects the extent of their mission support. 

We could here summarize the remarkable record of the 
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deaf in organizing and managing a national fraternal insur- 
ance society of their own, with a history of over thirty years 
of success in underwriting the lives and health of its mem- 
bers, and today has nearly two million dollars in assets. We 
might point to the equally remarkable record of the state 
associations of the deaf in raising large sums of money among 
themselves to finance homes for aged deaf. We might point 
to other examples of the potentialities of secular organiza- 
tions of the deaf when it comes to raising funds for concrete 
projects. How to turn this potential ability to the service of 
God through the instrumentality of the Church is aside from 
our subject, but it is a problem worthy of the best thought 
of Churchmen. 

We have faithfully tried to give a comprehensive picture 
of the situation which has prompted the Church to assume 
the burden of maintaining missions to the deaf. The prob- 
lems revealed give rise in turn to a number of suggestions, 
which call for co-operation. 

A school for the deaf might profit greatly by employing 
a regularly ordained minister as chaplain, to work along 
strictly non-sectarian lines. One Eastern school has an ar- 
rangement with an Episcopal missionary, who calls regularly 
to give instruction in the fundamentals of religion. Such an 
arrangement would make the chaplain responsible for all 
Sunday services, the Christian Endeavor, and the Hi-Y. 
Throughout the week, the chaplain would be a general 
spiritual uplifting force. Objections to this might be raised 
in certain quarters. However, as each sect is generally ac- 
corded the privilege of taking care of its own, the employ- 
ment of a chaplain need not affect this privilege. 

Seminaries might require all divinity students to take a 
practical course in the sign language, in preparation for 
possible service among the deaf, in addition to their regular 
duty. Also, the churches might be especially alert to encour- 
age sons of deaf parents to enter the ministry, for possible 
service in a dual réle. It must not be assumed that only the 
deaf can minister unto the deaf. Any competent clergyman 
can serve the deaf, provided he has a thorough understanding 
of them, and will perfect himself in a mastery of their means 
of communication. 
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A Unit of Reading for Deaf Children 


By Doris B. BENNING 
894 Riverside Drive, New York, N.Y. 


pe unit has been planned for a particular group of chil- 
dren begining their fourth year in school. The class has a 
good foundation in reading but because of their language 
handicap they cannot make as rapid progress as is expected 
of hearing children, and because of this handicap they should 
be guided in every way possible to acquire good reading 
habits and a right attitude toward reading. It is the one ap- 
proach to learning that will never be closed to them. 

Since all children love animals and as this group will have 
the opportunity of visiting both farm and zoo during the 
school year, it seemed that a study of “Animals” would pro- 
vide all the requisites for an interesting and worth-while unit. 

The pre-primer and primer of the “Curriculum Readers” 
were chosen as the basic readers for the year. This series 
seems particularly well adapted to deaf children and the 
class should complete the pre-primer (“Playmates”), the 
primer (“Friends for Every Day’), and part of the first 
reader (“Friends in Town and Country”) during the year. 
With these as a guide there should be a great deal of chart 
reading and incidental reading, as well as supplementary 
readers for the children needing more material. 


I. Aims 


A. Create a love for reading. 
1. For pleasure. 
2. For information. 
B. Increase reading power. 
C. Create a sense of responsibility toward content. 
D. Find answers to questions. 


II. Approach to study 


A. Observation of animals. 
1. At the school farm. 
2. At the zoo. 
3. At home. 
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B. Attending the movies. 
1. Martin Johnson’s jungle pictures. 
2. Feature pictures or “shorts” of animal life. 
3. “Curly Top” (Shirley Temple). 
4. Pictures containing pets. 
C. Pictures on bulletin board. 
1. Children bring snapshots of their pets. 
2. Teacher mounts pictures of animals. 
D. Discussions by teacher. 
1. Telling children about the animals. 
2. Talks about trips to the zoo and farm. 
3. Talks about pets of different children. 
E. Increase in lip-reading vocabulary. 
1. Names of animals from lip-reading. 
2. Picture descriptions containing description of 
animals. 


III. Questions about animals to be studied 


A. Pets. 
1. What animals make good pets? 
2. Why? 
3. What do different pets eat? 
4, What kind of houses must they have? 
B. Farm animals. 
1. What animals live on the farm? 
2. Why do farmers keep these animals? 
3. What do the farm animals eat? 
4. Where do they live? 
C. Animals in the zoo. 
1. What animals live in the zoo? 
2. Why are they there? 
3. What do they eat? 
4, What kind of houses do they have? 


IV. Finding the answers 


A. Through reading. 
1. Charts of pictures of animals with printed name. 
a. Pets. 
b. Farm animals. 
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c. Animals in the zoo. 
2. Pictures depicting story, with two or three 
sentences to tell the story. 
3. Charts prepared by the teacher. 
a. Describing different animals. 
b. Giving “News.” 
c. Short stories about animals. 
d. Verses. 
“The Turtle”’—Vachel Lindsay. 
“The Lion”—Hilaire Belloc. 
4. Pre-primers, primer, and first reader. 
a. Basic readers. 
“The Curriculum Readers,” Baker and Read, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York. 
Pre-primer—‘“Playmates,” $0.24,* (Vocabu- 
lary—mouse, kitten, puppy, pig, turtle, 
bird, rabbit, “Polly,” pony, circus, clowns). 

Primer—‘“Friends for Every Day,” $0.42,* 

(Vocabulary—hay, money, farmer, likes, 
nickel, baker, parrot, chicks, fish, fire, 
“Please,” fireman, postman, letter, police- 
man, hen, cow, sheep, apples, eggs, honey, 
milk, milkman). 

First reader—‘“Friends in Town and Country,” 
$0.45,* (Vocabulary—monkeys, elephants, 
lions, bears, squirrels, goat, deer, lamb, hare, 
badger). 

b. Parallel reading. 
“Wag—A Friendly Dog,” $0.14, John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
“Everyday Life Primer” (Photographs). 
c. Library shelf. 
“Cinder the Cat,” $0.56, Miriam B. Huber 

(1931), American Book Co., New York. 

“The Picnic Book,” $0.18,* Jean M. Ayer 

(1934), Macmillan Co., New York. 

“Playing with Pets,” $0.12,* Pennell & 


* Wholesale. 
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Cusack (1932), Ginn and Co., New York. 
“Farm Animals,” $0.10*; “Pets,” $0.10*; 
“Circus,” $0.10,* Eleanor M. Johnson, 
American Education Press, New York. 
“Farm Pets” (for pictures), $0.10, John Beaty 
(1935), Rand McNally Co., Chicago. 
“Tots and Toys,” $0.20, Gehres-Lewis (1931), 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 
“The Little Road,” $0.18, Heffernan-Hill- 
Ward (1931), Lyons and Carnahan, New 
York. 
“The Pet Pony,” $0.48,* Edna D. Baker 
(1928) , Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York. 
“Grandfather’s Farm,” $0.45,* Helen S. Read, 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
“Boys and Girls at Work and Play,” $0.60, 
Margaret White and Alice Hauthorn, 
American Book Co., New York. 
“Baby Animals,” $0.51,* Troxwell and Dunn 
(1928), Row, Peterson & Co., New York. 
“Cubby Bear,” $0.54,* Lena B. Ellingwood 
(1927) , Ginn & Co., New York. 
“The Farm Twins,” $0.88,* Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins (1928), Houghton Mifflin Co., New 
York. 
“Baby Bear,” $0.75, Hamilton Williamson 
(1930), Doubleday Doran & Co., Garden 
City, N.Y. 
B. Through language. 
1. Simple descriptions of animals. 
2. “Story of our trip to the zoo.” 
3. Incidental letters arising from experiences. 
a. “Thank you” letters. 
b. Letters to parents. 
4, Answering simple questions asked on content. 
C. Through constructive activities. 
1. Make books. 


* Wholesale. 
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Individual books, children making illustrations 
and adding any descriptive phrases they wish. 
Class books. 

“The Zoo.” 

“The Farm.” 

“Our Pets.” 


2. Painting at easels. 
3. Construct homes for animals. 


a. 


b. 


Cc. 


“The Farm.” After a trip to the school farm 
they might wish to build a barn and barnyard, 
with some of the farm animals they saw. 
“The Zoo.” Other children might wish to build 
a miniature zoo in the sandtable. 

“Pets.” Children having pets might be inter- 
ested in making a dog house or a birdcage. 


4, “Picture Show” to be given for mothers. 
Mount pictures of animals or related material on 


strip of wrapping paper with captions printed 
between or under the pictures. Cut slits the 
width of this paper in each end of a large card- 
board box. Slip the paper through the slits 
slowly enough to read the captions and look 
carefully at the pictures. 


The children might make “reels” of different type 


pictures. 


D. Through arithmetic. 
1. A comparison of size of animals, etc. 
2. Counting. 


V. Social attitudes developed through these activities 


A. Appreciation and knowledge of animals. 
Appreciation of need for intelligent and regular 


care. 


B. Co-operation. 
Resulting from their reading and working togeth- 


er. 


C. Respect for property. 
D. Neatness in their work. 
E. Sharing with others. 

F. Satisfaction of creating. 


A Plan for Retarded Deaf Children 


By Mary Srrickter LARUE 


Instructor in the West Virginia School 
Romney, West Virginia 


A years ago the need for a reclassification of retarded 
pupils in our school became apparent. In many classes 
there was a pupil or two who could not keep up with the 
standard of the class. In most cases they were too old and 
over-grown to be put in a class where the work would be 
simple enough. Others were pupils who had entered school at 
an advanced age or whose attendance was irregular. Then 
there were the “misfits’—those pupils who progressed well 
enough in one or two subjects but failed utterly in all the 
others. 

There were about 36 of these pupils, varying in age from 
twelve years to twenty-one, and in years of attendance from 
two years to eleven. Out of this heterogeneous group three 
classes were formed. The class that could do the most ad- 
vanced work was labeled Group I; Group II was com- 
posed of the mediocre ones, and Group III of those very re- 
tarded children. 

Then the primary problem was to pare down the course 
of study so that it would be simple enough for the children 
and yet complete. One fact stood out: The importance of 
giving those subjects which would be most useful to the 
pupil after his school days were over. The subjects decided 
upon were: 

Drill Language 
Original Language 
Arithmetic 
Nature Study 
Reading 
Geography 
Health 

Art Craft 


Two teachers took over the academic work and an art 
teacher was enlisted in the service. Each academic teacher 
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taught certain parts of all the subjects with the exception of 
Art Craft. It is true that their work overlapped somewhat, 
but it was presented in different ways so that the children 
failed to recognize the fact and benefited from the repeti- 
tion. 

The three groups rotated among the three teachers, having 
with each an hour and a half. In addition to this, each group 
had a trade period. Thus, the school day was divided into 
four periods for each group, two in the morning and two in 
the afternoon and no one teacher suffered with having to 
teach the same slow children all day and the pupils brought 
fresh interest to each teacher. 

In order to give a more detailed account of the academic 
work, the following is a cross-section view of the activities 
of Group II. 

Looking at its thirteen members it does not seem possible 
that they form a unit. Their ages vary from thirteen to 
eighteen years. As for years of attendance, one has attended 
school for five years; one, six years; two, seven years; four, 
eight years; three, nine years, and one, ten years. One pupil 
had attended public school for three years and the state 
school for three years. In spite of all these differences, the 
children can do about the same kind and amount of work. 
Their chief trouble was that they could not cover the work 
planned for the primary department. This work given them 
is simplified. Plenty of time is given for the teaching of it 
and some intermediate work is added for interest. 

Language is, of course, the largest stumbling stone of the 
retarded deaf child. We have taken advantage of the 
language system worked out by Miss Edith Fitzgerald. All 
outstanding mistakes in language are corrected by the use 
of the key on the blackboard. Pupils come to recognize drill 
and non-drill verbs, pronouns, adjectives and other parts of 
speech. We work constantly on these drill verbs: see, saw, 
has, have, has on, have on, is, are, like and likes,—by ellip- 
tical and original sentences. Development in language to a 
high degree is almost impossible with these children, but they 
can and do learn to express their everyday thoughts in simple 
straight language. 
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Calendar work and weather observation is taken up first 
every morning. Weather expressions such as: It was cloudy 
all day yesterday, etc., are written under the calendar on the 
blackboard. 

For Original Language there are news items, letters, simple 
picture descriptions, riddles, and notes. All of these are brief 
but complete in themselves. 

The teaching of shop language is of great benefit. The 
vocational teachers work with the academic teachers and 
the child is taught to express in one or two sentences his 
daily activities in the shop period. Often it is difficult for the 
academic teacher to understand exactly what the pupil wishes 
to express. She consults the vocational teachers and together 
they decide on the proper terms to be used. After a time the 
pupil has enough basic vocabulary to write without much 
aid. This part of language is especially important to the 
children because it directly concerns their life work. 


Arithmetic covers these parts: 
Addition (work up to carrying) 
Subtraction (work up to borrowing) 
Coin value 
Feet and inches 
Time telling 
Simple problems 


Problems of all kinds dealing with everyday situations 
that the pupils might encounter are used, especially those 
involving the principles of buying and selling. (It is inter- 
esting to note the pupils’ ideas of prices. One little girl 
solemnly told me one day that her new shoes cost twenty- 
five cents and seemed surprised that I wasn’t impressed.) 
Supplementary material in many varied forms is found in 
practice books that are invaluable for drill work. Books such 
as “Twentieth Century Arithmetic Practice Book” Grade II, 
and “Number Stories,” Work Book II, we have found very 
good. 

For reading, “Round the Year” and “The Children’s Own 
Readers” Book II, both with work books, are used as texts 
and the “Weekly Readers,” No. 1, give added interesting 
reading material. The teacher prepares true and false state- 
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ments, riddles and directions to fill out the simple reading 
program. The pupils have access to the library one night a 
week and are permitted to look at magazines and to choose 
very simple books for outside reading. This last reading is 
not checked very closely but all the other reading is. Too 
often the deaf child picks out the most familiar words as he 
reads and weaves them into disconnected thoughts. To get 
him to read understandingly is the major problem of the 
teacher. 

The geography lessons follow the course of study rather 
closely, but are taught very slowly. The topics are presented 
with emphasis and drill upon the most important facts. The 
aim is to cultivate a sense of direction and to teach the most 
important facts about West Virginia. Some very interesting 
projects have been worked out with the trades such as, Farm- 
ing, Mining, and Lumbering. These are very important in- 
dustries in West Virginia. 

Principles of good health are taught by means of stories. 
The pupils read “Health Stories,” Book 1, and the teacher 
helps them to pick out the rules of health. These are discussed 
and copied in notebooks. A health chart is placed in a con- 
spicuous place in the classroom on which are written the 
pupils’ names. There are spaces to record the neglect of nails, 
teeth, hair, and general appearance. This chart is the object 
of much interest and it promotes personal cleanliness more 
than any other device. 

Nature Study is also presented by means of stories. Simple 
short topics are kept in individual notebooks. “Science Sto- 
ries,” Book 1, is used as a text. 

The art teacher has discovered hidden talents in the re- 
tarded groups. Weaving, basket making, stenciling, coloring 
and every art device is used. It is surprising what fine work 
some of these children can accomplish. Originality in color 
and form is encouraged. Many practical articles are made 
and sold. Each child has the opportunity to buy the results 
of his own efforts. 

Trades such as baking, carpentry and shoe repair are 
taught the boys. The girls learn something of beauty culture, 
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domestic science, sewing, crocheting and rug making. In all 
work neatness is required. 

An effort is being made to encourage these children to do 
careful work. They are not hidden away and despised because 
they are slow. Often in the past they have been shuttled 
along with more advanced pupils. Realizing their deficiencies 
brought a sense of inferiority and an attitude of discourage- 
ment. 

The principal spends as much time and care choosing at- 
tractive materials for the retarded groups as for the other 
classes in the school. The progress is very slow and it is only 
after two or three years that the teacher can see results. Re- 
tarded children can be taught some things but it takes days, 
weeks, and months of drill and repetition. Here is a field 
where the originality and ingenuity of an alert teacher may 
serve a great purpose. 


The Student Newspaper as an Extra- 
Curricular Activity 


By Caru F. Smiru, B.Ep. and Byron B. Burnss, B.A. 


Instructors in the Minnesota School 
Faribault, Minn. 


M*? people read the things that are interesting to them, 

and write when they feel a desire to express their views 
on something they consider interesting. Most young pupils 
read and write what is necessary to fulfill their classroom 
assignments, and this, together with conversation they hear, 
comprises the greater part of their language learning. A few 
of them take a natural interest in outside reading, and these 
are the ones who rank highest in language classes. Deaf pupils 
do even less independent reading than others, for the reason 
that their difficulty with language destroys most of their in- 
terest in the subject matter at hand. 

One of the great problems in teaching the deaf is in culti- 
vating the reading habit among the pupils. One step toward 
solving the problem is to place at the pupils’ disposal a gener- 
ous supply of reading matter of sufficient interest to create in 
the pupils a desire to read, and written in language simple 
enough for the pupils to understand. 

Reading of this nature is hard to find. It would seem that 
something written by the pupils themselves, about their own 
affairs, would come closest to supplying the need. It is partly 
with this aim in view that pupils in the Minnesota School 
for three years have conducted a pupil newspaper, called The 
Hilltopper. This paper and the pupils’ departments of school 
magazines which come to the reading rooms provide the only 
outside literature many of the pupils read for the sole reason 
that they want to read. In the theory that anything the pupils 
will read is helpful in language building, there is ample 
justification for this type of literature. 

The Hilltopper is composed entirely of local news matter, 
written and edited by pupils. In time it is hoped that other 
schools for the deaf will publish pupil newspapers and an ex- 
change department may be established. Such a feature would 
increase pupil interest in the paper. The current volume is 
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manned by a staff of twenty-nine pupils, including eight re- 
porters. Two members of the faculty act as advisers and 
oversee the work. This is a staff about equal in size to that 
of a metropolitan newspaper, but the large staff makes it 
possible for a great number of pupils to share in the responsi- 
bility and the experience. It helps keep at a minimum the 
amount of work done by any one pupil. The organization in- 
cludes both an editorial staff and a business staff. It has a 
circulation manager in charge of subscription lists, and an 
advertising manager who solicits advertising from business 
houses, although the paper makes no charge for advertising 
matter carried on its pages. 

The staff meets once a month, at which time the editor 
distributes assignments for copy and announces the deadline. 
Copy is corrected by the editor and passed upon by the ad- 
visers, after which it is given to the managing editor, who is 
responsible for publication. 

The paper is printed by the members of the printing classes 
in the vocational department. Because of other work in the 
shop, however, it is necessary at times for the printers to do 
part of the work in after-school hours, when two or three of 
the boys with the most skill in printing take it upon them- 
selves to do most of the work. This more or less haphazard 
method of getting out the paper is unfortunate, for the paper 
is the only present means of providing the boys with practice 
in making up a small newspaper, which is the kind of work 
most of them must know if they expect to follow the trade 
after leaving school. The best opportunity for young printers 
today is in the smaller towns, where the chief business of a 
printing shop is publishing a small local newspaper. It is 
hoped that in time it will be possible to arrange the shop 
schedule so that regular hours can be found for production 
of the newspaper, and the boys can receive carefully super- 
vised practice in this important phase of the printing trade. 

In addition to the opportunity it affords for direct lan- 
guage practice, a pupil paper is one of the very few practical 
means by which the pupils can be taught appreciations, atti- 
tudes, and skills without resorting to dry, uninteresting drill 
and repetition. By working on the paper, the pupil gains an 
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appreciation of the amount and kind of work required on a 
newspaper staff. He also learns to appreciate the good and 
the bad in his daily newspaper, which perhaps will be the 
chief source of his reading material in later life. Once a pupil 
works on a school newspaper as a reporter, he takes on a 
desirable attitude toward language. He learns the necessity 
of writing clear, concise, correct sentences. Language becomes 
not something that he has to study, but something that is 
vital and necessary. His skill is increased by active participa- 
tion in something in which he is interested. His reward is not 
artificial—an A, B, 95 or 82 on his report card, but the fin- 
ished concrete printed page. No one pats him on the back and 
tells him how good he is; he becomes his own critic. That 
comes very near to being a life-like situation. It is the aim 
of modern education to teach the child in as nearly as 
possible life-like situations and environment, rather than in 
artificial, “school,” “teacher-says-so” situations and environ- 
ment. 

Deaf pupils, as a rule, lack imagination. A student paper 
furnishes a stimulant for lagging or infantile imaginative 
powers. It furnishes an incentive for trying. If deaf children 
lack imagination, regardless of all we say, they are not nor- 
mal. Therefore, it would seem that if such a paper could 
awaken latent imagination in just a few of the pupils, it 
would be worth while. 

Another shortcoming of institutionally trained children is 
their inability to carry responsibility. When the pupils of a 
school undertake to publish a paper, they are accepting un- 
told responsibilities. It is their paper and they must do the 
work. Copy must be in on time, and all must co-operate. 
The set-up should be such that the deadline and time of 
going to press really mean what they are intended to mean. 
In enforcing the regulations governing the publishing of the 
paper, those responsible should have as their real aim the de- 
velopment of habits of responsibility. 

All the apparent advantages of a student newspaper can 
be realized to their fullest only if the entire school adopts an 
appreciative attitude toward the possibilities, and a convic- 
tion that the skills and appreciations developed are worth 
while. 
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While a student publication is of unquestionable value as 
an extra-curicular activity, like all other such activities, it 
has certain shortcomings, most of which, however, can be 
controlled or eliminated with proper management, faculty 
co-operation, and school attitude. One objection to the 
paper is that the work involved encroaches too much upon 
the pupils’ time, that it interferes with the pupils’ regular 
school work. Arguments in favor of this objection are true to 
a certain extent, but in many instances they are born of the 
pupils’ well-known inclination to produce alibis. Pupils some- 
times offer their work on the paper as an excuse for not hav- 
ing their lessons properly prepared, just as they sometimes 
consider athletic contests, trips to town, and social affairs 
sufficient grounds for excuses. 

Any real difficulties arising from the amount of time spent 
on the paper can be eradicated by proper supervision of pupil 
activities. Special attention should be given to the amount of 
work done by members of the staff. Effort should be made to 
distribute the work so that each pupil will receive the kind 
of assignment he is capable of fulfilling without a great out- 
lay of time, and no pupil should have more than he can 
handle along with his school work. 

When work . 1 the paper keeps a pupil from his school 
work, it is evidence that he has failed to budget his time 
properly, getting himself into a last-minute jam. The mem- 
bers of the staff learn with practice so to arrange their duties 
that they can complete all their work within the available 
time limits. 

The ideal set-up for a student paper would provide for 
allotted time for instruction and correction by faculty mem- 
bers. Lack of instruction naturally limits the value of a stu- 
dent undertaking of any kind. There should be a certain 
period each week, or every other week, when the members of 
the staff can get together with the faculty advisers to have 
their mistakes pointed out, and to receive instructions for 
carrying out their duties. With time allotted for staff meet- 
ings, the advisers can perform better as guidance directors 
and general counsellors. 

All outside activities take a certain amount of time from 
school work, in both the academic and the vocational depart- 
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ments. This is one of the conditions which must be accepted 
if extra-curricular activities are to be permitted the pupils. 
It should be the purpose of the activities, however, to provide 
for the pupils’ training of a nature not available to them in 
regular school work, training which can be of as much use 
to them as that which they would receive in an equivalent 
amount of time in the classroom. Compensation for time lost 
comes in increased benefits, broader learning, and a happier 
and fuller school life for the pupils. The advantages of a stu- 
dent newspaper seem greater in proportion to the disad- 
vantages than those of any other outside activity, a fact 
that is widely recognized in the public schools. Practically 
every modern high school has its student newspaper. It is 
hoped that schools for the deaf will follow suit. 
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The Deaf in Holland—According to a report by L. 
Monasch, Jr., in La Gazette des Sourds-Muets, June 1937, 
there are in Holland, with a general population of 8,000,000, 
approximately 3,000 deaf persons. 

In Holland proper there are five schools for deaf children, 
located as follows: 


School Established Present Enrollment 
St. Michiels Gestel ............... 1840 280 


The only colonial school is located at Bandoeng, in Java, 
Dutch East Indies. 

The institution at St. Michiels Gestel is a Catholic school 
and maintains two divisions, one for boys and the other for 
girls. The school at Voorburg is a Protestant school, while 
the others are non-sectarian. All of these institutions were 
founded, and have been conducted, by private initiative. 

The deaf of Holland are organized into a central society 
called the Netherlands League of Associations of the Deaf. 
This association was founded in 1931, and now has six 
branches. The deaf also support a national athletic associa- 
tion of their own. 


Education of the Deaf in Jugoslavia—From a report by 
V. Ramadanovitch in the June 1937 number of Revue Gén- 
‘érale de V’ Enseignement des Sourds-Muets (Paris), we have 
the following items of information concerning the deaf of 
Jugoslavia. 

According to the census of 1931 there was a total of 15,703 
deaf persons, of whom 8,895 were males and 6,808 females, 
a ratio of 112 to 100,000 in the general population (of 
13,930,918). An enumeration of ten years earlier, in 1921, 
found a total of 17,731 deaf persons, consisting of 11,176 
males and 6,555 females, but these earlier figures, in view 
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of the striking variance from the figures for 1931, can hardly 
be accepted as reliable. 

Prior to the World War there were two schools for the 
deaf in Serbia, one at Pojarevatz founded (in 1896) and 
directed by M. Ramadanovitch, and the other at Belgrade 
established in 1897 by the association Kralj Detchauskv. 
Three other schools existed in the regions later annexed from 
Austria-Hungary, at Sremska Mitrovitza, founded in 1886 
and managed by Rodivoie Popovitch, at Zogreb (organized 
1893) and finally the one at Ljubljana (established 1900). 

At the present time Jugoslavia has four schools for the 
deaf, with a total enrollment of 428 pupils, distributed as 
follows: Zogreb, 132 pupils; Ljubljana, 111; Belgrade, 90; 
Yagodina, 95. Of these 428 pupils, 127 (29.6%) were born 
deaf; 193 (45.2%) lost hearing adventitiously and for the 
remainder, 108 (25.2%) the cause of deafness is unknown. 

The education of deaf children is by law both free and 
compulsory. Pupils are admitted to school at the age of 5, 
and for 2 years remain in the kindergarten department, the 
actual academic course commencing at the age of 7 and 
continuing for 8 years. Oral-global methods of instruction 
prevail. For the primary classes (the first four years) the 
major part of the instruction is devoted to language de- 
velopment, number work appearing in the course during the 
second year. In the upper division (the second four years) 
the program of study comprises the usual literary subjects 
and manual work. All classes also take drawing, penmanship, 
and gymnastics. 

The course of training for teachers of the deaf calls for 
two years of normal school study supplemented by a two- 
year period of training in a school for the deaf. 

The schools at Yagodina and Belgrade possess shops where 
the pupils, after having completed the academic course, are 
given special vocational training. The boys are prepared for 
the following occupations: carpentry, metal work, tailoring, 
shoemaking, bookbinding, printing, leather work; the girls 
for sewing, mending, lace work, and household arts. 

Until 1933 no special provision was made for hard-of- 
hearing children. In that year two classes were started, one 
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at Yagodina and the other at Belgrade, assignment to these 
classes being determined by audiometer tests. Here the 
pupils are given special acoustic training and lip-reading. 
At Yagodina the children devote only half the day to this 
training, returning to their classes in the regular schools for 
the other half of the day. 


A Useful Bibliography on the Handicapped.—The U. S. 
Office of Education has issued, as Pamphlet No. 71, “An 
Annotated Bibliography on the Education and Psychology 
of Exceptional Children,” prepared by Elise H. Martens, 
senior specialist in the education of exceptional children, 
and Florence E. Reynolds, division of special problems. This 
is the third such bibliography published by the Office of 
Education, preceding ones having been issued in 1912 and 
1931. The new reference list is limited to books and pam- 
phlets dealing with aspects of the education or psychology of 
atypical children, leaving periodical literature for special 
supplementary lists. 

The first section of this bibliography lists references gen- 
eral to the entire field of special education, followed by eight 
other sections devoted to particular groups—the blind and 
partially sighted, the crippled, the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing, children of lowered vitality, gifted children, the men- 
tally retarded, socially or emotionally maladjusted children 
and speech defectives. Each work referred to is accompanied 
by a brief note to explain its scope. 

For students in the field of the handicapped this pamphlet 
of 42 pages should be an invaluable aid. Copies are for sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., at 
10 cents each. 


Certification.—The opening of the new school year finds 
the following teachers registering for certification with the 
Conference, bringing the total number of those who have 
already submitted applications to 792. 

Nell Wilson Abercrombie, Louisiana School 

Isaac Allison, Gallaudet College 

Eleanor Lunsford Bird, Tennessee School 


. 
’ 
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Rita C. Brown, St. Joseph’s School 

Vera Winebrenner Butters, Nebraska School 
Mrs. Felix J. Dugas, Louisiana School 

Mrs. E. G. Guttery, Jr., Kentucky School 
Elizabeth Hanzlicek, St. Joseph’s School 
Georgia Galt Heath, Tacoma (Wash.) Day-School 
Mary Elizabeth Hill, Nebraska School 
Wayne M. Jeans, Tennessee School 

Stephen William Koziar, West Virginia School 
Wilda P. Mallow, West Virginia School 
Lillian Smith McAfee, Kentucky School 
Margaret J. Murphy, St. Joseph’s School 
Sarah Ann Murphy, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Veronica I. Murphy, St. Joseph’s School 

Nick Peter Petersen, Nebras'ca School 
Margaret B. Pond, St. Josep’s School 
Elizabeth M. Read, Kentucky School 


Training Centers in Education of the Handicapped.—In 
School Life, May 1937, Dr. Elise H. Martens, senior special- 
ist in the education of exceptional children, presents in an 
article on “Preparing to Teach Exceptional Children” in- 
formation on preparation to teach physically or mentally 
handicapped children. 

As preface to the report Dr. Martens makes this general 
statement of the need for special preparation: 


Students in education are asking with increasing frequency where 
they can secure the necessa.y preparation to teach physically or 
mentally handicapped children. Both teachers in service and teachers 
in prospect are being challenged by the opportunities at hand for 
helping children who need specialized techniques or special curricular 
provisions. But where shall they go to study? What courses shall 
they take? How can they best fit themselves for the work? The 
average person cannot give efficient service in the field of special 
education on the basis of a general preparatory course taken in a 
normal school or teachers college. As he is to give specialized train- 
ing, so he himself must first receive specialized training, in order that 
- may satisfactorily meet the needs of the children entrusted to 

is care. 


In 1936 the U. S. Office of Education in conjunction with a 


project in research in universities carried out by the Works 
Progress Administration made a study of existing facilities for 
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special training to teach handicapped groups. This study re- 
vealed that a large number of institutions are offering a few 
general courses on one or more types of exceptional children, 
courses that serve more the purpose of orienting the teacher 
of normal children in the problems of special education rather 
than of affording preparation to teach handicapped children. 
A distinction is to be made between such generalized and iso- 
lated orientation courses on the one hand and on the other 
organized curricula that offer full departmental programs in 
preparation to teach in special schools for handicapped chil- 
dren. A number of these specialized curricula provide a course 
of training to teach one type of exceptional children, while 
others embrace different areas in the field of the handi- 
capped, the concentration going so far as to include a pro- 
gram of practica in co-operation with schools for various 
types of special education. 

In the summary which Dr. Martens gives, we find the fol- 
lowing institutions listed as offering a teacher-training cur- 
riculum in the education of deaf or hard-of-hearing children: 

California School for the Deaf 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco 

Gallaudet College 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 

Clarke School for the Deaf 

Smith College, Northampton 

State Teachers College, Salem, Mass. 

Michigan School for the Deaf 

State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Wayne University, Detroit 

Central Institute for the Deaf 

Washington University, St. Louis 

Lexington School for the Deaf 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

New York University, New York City 

North Carolina School for the Deaf 

Ohio State University, Columbus 

Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 

South Dakota School for the Deaf 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee 

The University of Southern California, Los Angeles, is 


also listed as offering single courses within this field. 


A Study of Popular Conceptions Concerning the Deaf — 
Dr. Harry Best, for many years interested in the problems 
of the deaf, is at present engaged in a study which involves 
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the relation of the deaf to their social environment. To help 
him gather the necessary information, he states he will be 
glad to have any of the deaf of the country write to him on 
what they regard as popular conceptions, or rather miscon- 
ceptions, on the part of the general public toward the deaf. 
From such material he will attempt to make a composite pic- 
ture, without using the names of the individuals. 

Those who may wish to assist in this project should write 
to Dr. Harry Best, Department of Sociology, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Educator of the Deaf Honored—We are pleased to report 
that the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred 
last summer upon Superintendent A. L. Brown of the Colo- 
rado School for Deaf and Blind by Pikes Peak Bible Semi- 
nary. 
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ONTARIO SCHOOL ABILITY 
EXAMINATION 


HARRY AMOSS 
Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario, Canada, 
formerly Acting Superintendent, Ontario School for the Deaf 
author of 
TRAINING HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


A performance test for use among children who are deaf- 
ened or lacking in speech or language facility. 

Standardized among deafened, foreign speaking and mentally 
handicapped children to correlate closely with the Stanford 
Revision Examination, 

Manual .90 
Practical Set of Materials plainly but substantially made 

and boxed to carry in an overcoat pocket $1 
Manual and Practical Set together 2.50 
Examination Forms, Pkg. 50 PY i 


Prices net, postage extra. 


Ryerson Press, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 


and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
(A Manual for Teachers) 


By Marietta REctor Vinson, Instr. in the California School for the Deaf 


THE BOOK 
Is a textbook for teachers of the English suena. 
Is of particular value to teachers of the deaf. 
Is self-explanatory and easily comprehend 
a. for the first time, the English language on a subject basis. 
May be used in language-teaching in any g 
Is a source of material essential to the teacher of language. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS 
A new system and a special device for language-teaching. 
An analysis of the English language from the standpoint of language-teaching. 
The grammar necessary to an intelligible analysis of language. 
Distinctive vocabulary associated with language principles. 
Charts which present a column system with no confusing adjustments. 
A section devoted to Drill Work. 
A nine-year graded course of study in nae. Raw particular value to teachers in 
schools which do not supply such a cour 

The system is grammatical and thorough. 

So-called language principles are given in the various constructions to which 
they belong; also the vocabulary associated with each use. 

Uniformity of application is assured by the presentation of the system in con- 
junction = language principles throughout the book. 

The columns may be used independently, although transition to the use of 
ae ae forms is recommended and indicated in conjunction with language 
principles. 

The symbol sentence forms make clear to be deaf pupil many facts connected 
with language for which columns are inadequa' 

The symbols represent the classification “ae with which they are associated. 


Over 300 pages. Full Vellum Bound. Page size 10 x 6% in. Price, $6.00 ppd. 
Send orders and inquiries to M. R. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, Berkeley, Calif. 
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THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 


Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 
Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Maraaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 


MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


Central Institute for the Dea 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern 
Dormitories and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care 
of teachers or experienced supervisors. x 
Oral School for Deaf Children. C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively 
Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resident and Day 
Eupile. Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years. of age) to 


ollege. 
Classes for Hard-of-Hearing Children. A new department has been established 
for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. j 

Lip-Reading Instruction for Adults. Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for advanced pupils. ; : 
Correction of Speech Defects. Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct 
Teachers’ College. This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington 
University and accepts applicants with adequate college qualifications. Two 
years’ training with graded special curriculum constitutes the training course. 
Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education from Wash- 


ington University For further information address 

Dr. Max A. Goldstein, Director - - - Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. .........-...-000-05 3 .60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades..........- .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades and a self-instructor.... .75 
First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 
English Phrases and Idioms, by Dr. J. L. Smith of the Minnesota 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK 


BOOK I, Revised 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the First, Second, Third 
and Fourth Years. 
Price per copy, $2.50 
BOOK II 
With Methods of Presentation of the Work of the Fifth and Sixth Years. 
Price per cupy, $2.50 


Send orders to 


EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Avenue, Bronxville, N.Y. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING OOMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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